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a PREFACE 


THE scion of an ancient house, as he plays about the 
castle, is encouraged to ask questions about his sires, 
who look down from the pictures on the walls of the 
galleries. When he grows older, the memory of their 
lives and deeds is always with him, inspiring him with 
the chivalrous ideals of bravery and nobility, of leadership 
and greatness. On exactly the same lines every child, 
even though he may not come of an illustrious line, 
should be inspired with love and reverence for the heroes 
of his own race and country. However humble a man 


~ may be, he should be made to feel that he is a member 


2 render service as. he- ooaS, aA 
> “side of a man’ life can only 5 


of a community, to a. it ts his privilege and duty to 
is daily tasks. This 

oped by awakening 
his love and- agmniration for hie ngwere, land and her great 
history. < @’ .piae, ’ 
In these Siggnle oR Raa wishes, as it were, 

to take the yeung Indian neue the hand and to 
lead him into a@galllery in wa may look for a few 
moments upon the DEAT Ais national heroes. If 
the spirit of patriotism and-self-devotion which prompted 
so many of their most famous exploits can thus be 
awakened in him at an early age, he will be all the more 
likely to grow up to be a worthy successor to the great 
men of old. Without some such ideal, he will be apt to 
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pay too much attention to material ends. If we look for 

a concrete case, we may take the mentality of the young 

Indian who is wholly intent upon acquiring academic 

distinctions. He is too easily tempted to ask himself : 

“Ts this prescribed for the Matriculation Examination 4 

If it is, then let me commit it to memory, whether I have 

grasped its meaning properly or not. If it is st pre-  o 

scribed for the examination, then away with it!” The . 

idea that the knowledge he is acquiring, and above all 

the training he receives, is not for examination purposes *, 

but for the greater ends of life, to make him a fit citizen J. | 

and servant of his country, does not enter into these 

considerations. The memory and example of great men 

and gallant exploits of former days may do much to 

correct such a mental attitude and to open to the student 

new prospects not bounded by the horizon of mere = 

academic success. Such is the aim which the author had . 

before him when he wrote these sketches of the heroes 

of the past. c= 
J. H. Genss, S.J. : 


St. Xavrer’s HicH ScHoot, ) an 
A 
BompBay, June 1927. 
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in this book. 
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CHAPTER I 


Alexander the Great 
(356-323 B.c.) 


Iv the mountainous regions of the north-western passes 
the children stay at home in winter, when knee-deep 
show covers mountains and valleys, but in summer they 
live in the open, and roll about in the sunlight on the 
Soft green grass. But it was winter now, and on a wind- 
swept hill-top the fortress-home of Dost Muhammad 
Khan stood like a ghost in the midst of the untrodden 
snow. The silence of winter brooded over the land, a 
silence deep as death. The frozen streamlets clung 
motionless to the mountain slopes, and the birds had 
winged their flight to the warm southern plains, so that 
their blithe music no longer filled the air. Everywhere 
about the fortress-home of Dost Muhammad Khan lay 
silence and desolation. 

There was, however, no sign of sadness in the spacious 
living-room which occupied the central part of the house. 


Regions: district, land, country. over as with wings. 
Passes: roads cutting across a Tocling to: to hold fast to. 
mountain range. To wing one’s flight : to fly. 
Fortress-home: a house built Blithe: joyful. 
like a fortress. Spacious : large. 
To brood: to sit over, to spread Central: middle. 
£ 1 B 
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A blazing fire in an open hearth spread a cheerful 
warmth ; soft sheepskins covered the floor ; and around 
the fire, with their feet towards the dancing flames, sat 
an old man and two boys, reclining on soft silken 
cushions. 

The two boys were the sons of the house, Aziz and 
Kalil; and the old man was their grandfather. “With 
shining eyes the two lads were listening to the story of 
Sikander, which the old man was telling ; for Sikander’s 
name is still remembered in the north-west, where old 
men are fond of relating his great conquests, and boys 
are equally fond of hearing them recounted. 

The story told by the old man during the long winter 
evening, as he and his grandsons sat around the cheerful 
fire in the open hearth, was as follows : 


_I. Tae Boy 


One day a king had bought a splendid-looking horse, 
tall and strong, with fiery eyes and long flowimg mane. 
It was more beautiful than any horse the king had ever 
seen, and the sight of it filled his heart with gladness. 
Great, therefore, was his disappomtment when on the 
following day it was found out that the animal was so 
wild and vicious that no one could bestride it. No 
sooner was a horseman on its back than it began to rear 
and plunge till it got rid of its burden. 


Blazing: burning with strong Vicious: full of vices, untame- 


bright flames. able, fierce. 

Hearth; fireplace. To bestride : to ride. 

Reclining: leaning on, rest- Torear: to rise on the hind legs. 
ing on. To plunge: to throw the body 


Recounted : told, narrated. forward and the hind legs 
Fiery : bright, shining, full of life. up. 
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When the best riders of the kingdom had failed, the 
king’s son came forward. He had noticed that the horse 
was simply frightened by its own shadow, so he went up 
softly to it, caught hold of the bridle gently, and turned 
the horse towards the sun. The horse snorted at first, 
and tossed its head impatiently, but little by little it 
hecame more quiet and at last stood still. 

Then the lad pulled down its head with his strong but 
gentle hand, patted its glossy neck, and in a low voice 
spoke soothing words to it. When the animal had quite 

, ceased shaking and trembling, the boy gripped its mane 
firmly, and leaped lightly on its back. At this the horse 
trembled in all its limbs, and bringing its feet together 
leaped high in the air and came heavily down upon the 
ground. Time after time it rose and fell like a bouncing 

* rubber ball, but it did not see the maddening shadow 

y ‘again, and finally it calmed down. The prince kept his 
seat throughout and showed himself its master. 

The king was so proud of his son that he then and 
there made him a present of the horse. This was more 
than the lad had ever dared to hope. He was so glad 

' that, had he been alone, he would have danced for joy. 
He thanked his father with eyes shining with gladness, 
his heart too full for words. Afterwards he called the 
horse Bucephalus, the oz-headed, because it had defied 
the strength of the best horsemen of the kingdom. 

“ Grandfather”, interrupted Aziz, “ what was the 
name of that king ? ”’ 

“And who was that brave prince ?” asked Kalil. 

‘To snort: to force the breath Glessy: smooth, shining. 
through the nose with violence Soothing: gentle, soft, kind. 
and noise as a horse does. Bouncing : rebounding. 


To pat: to strike gently with To defy: to challenge, to treat 
the open hand. with contempt. 
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“The king’s name was Philip, and that of the prince 
was Alexander”, replied the old man ; and to the 
delight of the boys their grandfather, after he had 
refreshed himself by pulling lazily at an immense silver 
hookah, continued to unfold the wonderful tale. 


Il. Pumire or MACEDONIA 


King Philip was the ruler of Macedonia, a little 
country in the land of the setting sun, as Europe was 
often called by the early Greeks. His subjects were of 
Greek descent, but they were regarded by the rest of the 
Greeks as semi-barbarian and uncivilised. 

But Philip changed all that. He was a born soldier, 
and by dint of patient training he turned the Macedonians 
into first-rate fighting men. This enabled him to defy 
the other Greeks, who had so long looked down with 
contempt upon the land of Macedonia, its ruler, and its 
inhabitants. In the war that followed, Philip was so 
successful that Macedonia became during his reign the 
most powerful of the Greek states. 


III. ALEXANDER’S ACCESSION 


After Philip’s death (336 B.c.) his son Alexander 
became King of Macedonia. His accession was hailed 
with joy by the Macedonians and by the other Greeks. 
The Macedonians were glad because they had learned 
to love their brave prince ; the other Greeks rejoiced. 


Descent : origin. By dint of: by the force or 
Semi-barbarian : half savage. power of. 


To hail: to greet, to welcome. 
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because they hoped to be able to take advantage of the 
new king’s youth and inexperience to put an end to 
Macedonia’s supremacy over the rest of Greece, 

But in this they were mistaken, for far from proving 
himself the worthless son of a great father, Alexander 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
Marble Bust in the British Museum, from Alexandria. 


surpassed his father in military skill. Such was the 
success of his victorious armies that he became known 
in history as Alexander the Great. 


To take advantage of: to profit power. 
by. Proving himself: showing him- 
Supremacy : superiority, supreme self. 
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As soon as he had become king, Alexander first 
completed the work his father had begun. When the 
other Greeks made bold to rise up in arms against him, 
the young ruler, only twenty years old, showed his 
enemies that they were no match for him. By striking 
swiftly and mercilessly he defeated all their attempts 
to humble and to belittle Macedonia; and when the 
contest came to an end, Alexander was ‘left the un- 
disputed master of the whole of Greece. 

“Well done!” exclaimed Kalil. “ How I should like 
to fight under such a great general ! ” 

“ And how his soldiers must have loved him ! ” added 
Aziz. 

“They did love him indeed ’’, replied the old man, 
who had profited by the interruption to make the hookah 
gurgle, as he inhaled the fragrant weed. Then he went, 
on: 


IV. THe Eastern CAMPAIGN 


After he had firmly established his authority at home, 
Alexander was free to look for fresh fields on which to 
win military glory. Naturally he cast eager glances 
towards Persia, for, like every other Greek, he deeply 
resented the many wrongs which the Persian rulers had 
in the past heaped upon his beloved Hellas. 

Accordingly, with secrecy and swiftness, Alexander 


To make bold : 
dare. 

To be no match for : to be inferior 
to. 

Belitile: to make little of. 

Contest : struggle. 

Undisputed: without a_ rival, 
admitted by all. 

To gurgle: to make a noise like 


to venture, to 


that of water flowing out of a 
bottle. 


To inhale: to breathe in, to 
draw into the lungs. 

Fields: battlefields. 

To resent: to take ill, to consider 
as an injury. 

Hellas : Greece. 


ee 
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made preparations for a great eastern campaign; and 
before the ruler of Persia had been informed of Alex- 


ALEXANDERS 
INDIA 


@ PERSEPOLIS @HERAT @ KABUL @ ALEXANDRIA-ULTIM AG PATTALA 


@ PELLA @ SARDIS @1SSUS @ARBELA © BABYLON @ SUSA 
TOWNS: Lon 1D sus 


ander’s intentions, the Greek armies, consisting of 5000 
horse and 30,000 foot, were on the move. 


To be on the move: to be moving or marching. 
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Their starting-point was the ancient city of Pella, 
situated on the Gulf of Salonika. From Pella the Greek 
armies traversed the coastal plain that lies to the north 
of the Augean Sea, and reached the Hellespont, a narrow 
strait that separates the south-eastern extremity of 
Europe from Asia Minor, and is now generally known as 
the Dardanelles. . 

Had Darius the King of Persia been aware of Alex- 
ander’s ambitious plans, he would no doubt have 
prevented him from crossing into Asia; but Persia was 
altogether unprepared, and without striking a blow the 
Greek soldiers crossed the strait and gained a footing in 
Asia. 

A few miles from the coast Alexander for the first 
time faced the Persian forces on the banks of the River 
Granicus. On that occasion it was made manifest that, 
the Persian bowmen were unable to stand the onrush of 
the heavily armed infantry of the Greeks. The latter 
were drawn up in solid squares, sixteen men deep, 
protected on all sides by long and broad shields over- 
lapping each other. This military formation, which the 
Greeks called the phalanx, could advance against a hail 
of arrows without suffering any harm. Nor could the 
Persian bowmen arrest the ponderous onset of the ad- 
vancing phalanx ; their ranks were broken through, and 
the whole of their great host was thrown into utter 
confusion. 

The victory of the Granicus was the first of a long 
series of great military triumphs, for as soon as the 


Strait: a narrow passage of Overlapping: the edge of one 


water between two seas. shield resting on that of 
To be aware of : to know. another, 
To gain a footing : to set foot on. Ponderous : heavy, weighty. 
Onrush : onset, attack, Onset: attack. — : 
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weakness of the Persian armies had been made evident, 
the Greek soldiers carried everything before them. 
Time after time they defeated their opponents, on the 
banks of the Granicus, on the plains of Issus, and at 
Arbela. Darius was at last forced to seek safety in 
flight. 

- Alexander hurried after him in hot pursuit, and 
finally overtook him. But when he captured Darius, 
the latter was a sorely wounded, fast-dying man. His 
companions had cruelly stabbed him when he refused to 
accompany them farther in their flight. 

“ Poor Darius”’, sighed Aziz. “If he had not been 
killed, Alexander would surely have had pity on him.” 

“To be sure he would ”’, agreed Kalil; “ Alexander 

was not the man to put to death a defeated enemy.” 
_ Their grandfather fully agreed with them; but the 
end of the long stem of the hookah was once more 
between his lips, and he was satisfied with nodding his 
silent approval. After some moments he resumed his 
story. 

Thus in the short space of four years (334-330 B.c.) 
Alexander conquered the whole of Asia Minor, from the 
Mediterranean seaboard to the western boundaries of 
Afghanistan. So extensive were his conquests that it is 
a wonder that the horsemen had the courage to ride 
such a long and weary way, and that the foot soldiers 
had the still greater courage to tramp so huge a 
distance from their homes. Alexander’s army covered 
more than 4000 miles, which is twice the distance that 
To carry everything beforeone: to To nod: to signify by a slight 

be everywhere successful. bending of the head. 
In hot pursuit: in great haste. Seaboard : seashore. 


Sorely wounded: badly wounded. Tramp: to travel on _ foot, 
Fast dying : rapidly dying. march. 
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separates Cape Comorin from the northern boundary of 
Kashmir. 

From first to last victory was on Alexander's side : 
battles were fought and won ; cities were besieged and 
captured ; large provinces were overrun and subjugated ; 
it was a conquest without equal in the past, nor was the 
like ever witnessed afterwards. Deep rivers were crossed, 
high mountains were passed, and mile upon mile of 
coastal plain and tableland was traversed by the Greek 
soldiers under the leadership of Alexander, ever vic- 
torious, fearless, and invincible. 


V. Tue Wixps or ASIA 


With the capture and death of Darius, the Persian 
Empire ceased to exist; but Alexander did not think 
of returning home. Urged on by a restless ambition, he 
advanced eastwards and penetrated the unknown wilds 
of Asia. He skirted the southern edge of the great 
mountain range that runs across Afghanistan from east 
to west, the Safed Koh, the Koh-i-Baba, and the Hindu 
Kush. 

On his way he left behind him important landmarks 
to bear witness to his passage. He founded two new 
cities and called them both Alexandria after his own 
name. These names are, however, no longer in use, and 
at present the cities founded by Alexander are known as 
Herat and Kandahar. 

When the Greeks reached the southern slopes of the 
To overrun: to spread over, to To skirt: to go along the borders 

cross in a hostile manner. of. 
To subjugate: to conquer. Edge: side. 


Restless : which has no rest, Landmark: a fixed object that 
active. serves as a guide. 
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Hindu Kush the winter had set in. Nothing daunted 


by the intense cold, Alexander led his troops over the 


high passes, where his soldiers had to plod through many 
feet of snow, in the thin air, and in the knife-edged 
breeze. Dizziness and fear caught hold of many a 
veteran who had faced death a hundred times on the 
battlefield. But Alexander was there to encourage the 
faint-hearted, and his words acted like a magic spell, and 
inspired his soldiers with fresh courage. 

To the north of the Hindu Kush the fertile lands of 
Sogdiana lay between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, and 
thither Alexander turned his steps. He crossed the 
Oxus, floating his men over on inflated skins, and on the 
banks of the Jaxartes founded Alexandria Ultima, 
Alexandria the farthest. Then he retraced his steps 
southwards, recrossed the Hindu Kush, and granted his 
exhausted soldiers a long and well-deserved rest in the 
neighbourhood of Cabul. 

When the old man had come thus far in the story, 
he made a long pause, and smilingly asked his grandsons 
whether it was not yet time for them to go to bed. The 
lads were not a little put out by this question, and 
begged the old man to finish the story he had begun. 

“ Grandfather ”, pleaded Kalil, “ finish the story this 
evening.” 

“ Do finish it now ”’, added Aziz, and the grandfather, 


Daunted: disheartened, dis- To catch hold of: to seize, to 


couraged. 

To plod: to march with diffi- 
culty. 

Knife-edged: keen, sharp, cut- 
ting like a knife. 

Dizziness: giddiness, a sensation 
of swimming in the head and a 
tendency to fall. 


overpower. 

Faint-hearted: timid, dejected, 
yielding to fear. 

A magic spell: a wonderful 
charm. 

To inspire: to fill. 

Inflated : filled with air. 

To be put out: upset, disturbed. 
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who was very fond of them, had not the heart to refuse 
their request ; so once more he took up the tale. 


VI. Tue InpdIAN EXPEDITION 


The expedition into the wilds of Asia had made many 
a gap in the ranks of Alexander’s fighting men; war 
and disease claimed their victims, and the founding of 
Alexandria Ultima also reduced the number of his 
followers. Alexander was therefore forced to wait for 


fresh reinforcements. But as soon as his losses had been — 


made good by the arrival of fresh recruits, he resumed 
his military campaign and, facing the east, marched 
towards India (May, 327 B.c.). 

The eastward march proved at first uneventful. The 
invaders followed the Cabul valley, crossed the Khybet 
Pass, and made their way unchallenged into the plains of 
India. They reached the Indus, and were allowed to 
pass this formidable line of defence without meeting any 
opposition, for the opposite bank was part of the kingdom 
of Taxila, whose ruler made no attempts to check the 
Greek advance (March, 326 B.c.). 

On the contrary, King Ambhi of Taxila welcomed the 
foreigners and, as a token of goodwill and a pledge of 
friendship, he sent to Alexander’s camp ambassadors 
with offerings of two hundred silver talents, a sum 
equivalent to half a million pounds. The ambassadors 


Not to have the heart: to be too fresh assistance. 
kind-hearted. Recruits : new soldiers. 

Gap : opening, breach. Uneventful : not interesting. 

To claim : to exact. Unchallenged : not opposed. 

To reduce: to diminish, to make To check: to stop, to arrest. 
smaller. Pledge: a surety, a warrant, an 


Reinforcements: additional forces, evident proof. 


s 


a 
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were accompanied by a contingent of 700 horse, whose 
services were placed at Alexander’s disposal. This un- 
expected assistance in men and money was of course 
gratefully accepted, and still more welcome were the 
abundant food supplies with which the Greeks were 
presented, 3000 fat oxen and 10,000 sheep. 

Instead of treating Alexander as an enemy, King 


GOLD COIN (STATER) OF ALEXANDER, 
British Museum. 


SILVER COIN (TETRADRACHM) OF ALEXANDER, 
British Museum. 


Ambhi bestowed upon him princely gifts; but his way 
of acting deserves blame rather than praise. It can 
hardly be said that he was squandering his money on 
the enemies of his country in order to win their favour 
and escape being deprived of his kingdom. Such a plan 
would account for his willing surrender; it would not 
explain his extravagant liberality. It is, therefore, much 


Contingent : a quota of troops, a waste. 
division of soldiers. Extravagant: extraordinary, ex- 


To squander : to spend recklessly, cessive. 
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more likely that he was swayed by selfish interests. What 
he really wanted was to secure Alexander's help against 
King Poros, whose kingdom was next to that of Taxila. 

“What a cowardly traitor King Ambhi was!” 
exclaimed Kalil, with a voice full of indignation. “ If 
I had been Alexander . . .” 

“Keep quiet ”, interrupted Aziz. “ Let grandfather 
tell the story to the end.” 

Their grandfather smiled and nodded, and continued. 

Alexander was perfectly aware of Ambhi’s selfishness, 
and it is probable that he placed no great confidence in 
him; but he was nevertheless glad to meet an unexpected 
ally. With his forces strengthened by the Taxila 
contingent he continued his march till he arrived on the 
banks of the Hydaspes or Jehlum. On the opposite 
bank King Poros, not a little embittered by Ambhi’s 
betrayal of his country, was biding his time with an army 
of 50,000 fighting men. He had no love for the foreign 
invaders, and was determined to prevent them from 
setting foot in his kingdom. 

Alexander profited by a dark night of torrential rain, 
when the clatter of weapons could not be heard owing 
to the noise of the thunder, and moved out of his camp 
with a force of 12,000 men, unperceived by the enemy’s 
scouts. With these he marched upstream, and, under 
cover of the darkness, succeeded in effecting a landing 
on the opposite bank before the enemy was aware of it. 
It was only the next day, when the dawn arose calm and 


To be swayed: to be moved, in- bitterness. 

spired, led. To bide one’s time: to wait 
To secure: to obtain. patiently. 
Cowardly : without courage, base, To set foot in: to enter. 

timid. Clatter : loud noise. 


Embittered: angry, filled with To effect : to make. 
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bright, that the crestfallen scouts brought to Poros’s camp 
the dismal tidings that the Hydaspes had been crossed. 

Forthwith the Indian king determined to give battle 
to those who had crossed the stream, and advanced 
against them with his mighty host. Either wing of his 
army consisted of 150 war chariots and 2000 cavalry. 
It was their duty to shield the centre of the army from 
flank attacks. The centre itself consisted of eight lines 
of armed elephants, of which there were 200 in all. 
Behind the elephants was drawn up the main body of 
infantry, 30,000 foot. 

In a hand-to-hand fight with this immense host the 
12,000 who had crossed the river would have been as 
helpless as a fly caught in a spider’s web. But Alexander 
was careful to avoid a fight at close quarters. He 
ordered his cavalry to wheel round the Indian army, and 
to fall upon the rear of the left wing which was advancing 
along the river bank. 

This unforeseen attack was completely successful ; 
for the left wing, closely wedged in between the river 
bank and centre of the army, could not spread out. 
They fell an easy prey to the Greek cavalry that hurled 
themselves upon their rear, and their condition became 
So precarious that the right wing of Poros’s army was 
hurried to their assistance. 

In this way the line of battle taken up by Poros was 
entirely upset. Moreover, the right flank of the centre 


Crestfallen : dejected, dispirited, 
discouraged. 

Dismal: sad. 

Flank attacks: attacks against 
the sides of an army. 

At close quarters: hand to hand. 

To wheel: to turn. 


fear: the part behind the rest, 
the last ranks of an army. 


Wedged : compressed, squeezed. 
Precarious : dangerous. 


Upset: changed, thrown into 
disorder. 
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of the army was now exposed to the enemy. The latter 
hurled showers of darts and arrows at the elephants and 
their riders until the animals were driven frantic by 
repeated wounds. They stampeded in all directions, 
and in their mad flight they bolted right across the main 
body of Poros’s infantry, trampling under foot all whom 
they met on their way. 

The elephants won the battle for Alexander, and lost 
it for Poros. The Indian army was entirely defeated ; 
3000 cavalry and 12,000 infantry were lulled, whilst 
9000 men were taken prisoners. Poros himself was 
among the latter, but Alexander knew how to treat a 
brave though beaten foe (July, 326 B.c.). 

When Poros was brought face to face with his 
conqueror, and peace terms were being discussed, he 
was satisfied with saying, “ Treat me like a King.” His 
request was granted, for his kingdom was increased and 
given back to him as a vassal of Macedonia. 

Eastward, always eastward, Alexander continued his 
marcli till he arrived on the banks of the Hyphasis or 
Bias. He had already made preparations for crossing 
the river, when for the first time in his military career 
he met with an enemy against which his renowned 
military skill was of no avail. This enemy was the 
unwillingness of his soldiers to proceed farther. 

What was it that made the victorious veterans of a 
hundred battles waver in their allegiance to their 
leader? Had wearimess and exhaustion undermined 


Frantic : mad. Allegiance : duty, service, obedi- 
To stampede: to run away in ence. 
terror and disorder. Weariness: state of being tired 


To bolt: to run with great speed. 
Renowned : famous, well known. 
To be of no avail: to be useless. 
To waver: to hesitate. 


or wearied, fatigued. 
Exhaustion : loss of strength. 
To undermine: to injure, to 
weaken, to destroy. 
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their bodily strength? Was it the Strange disease of 
home-sickness that had suddenly seized on them? Was 
it the uncertainty of the future, and the depressing 
thought of a lonely grave far from the country of their 
birth 2? Who can tell 2 

All we know is that discontent spread like wildfire 
among his troops; and one day, as Alexander was 
discharging many of his veterans who had completed 
their years of military service, a general shout broke 
from the ranks of the entire army, “ Discharge us all!” 
This demand filled Alexander with dismay ; he felt that 
in face of the united opposition of his soldiers he was 
bound to yield. Accordingly he gave orders to erect 
twelve altars to mark the farthest point of his advance, 
to serve both as a thankoffering to Heaven, which had 
led him so far as a conqueror, and as a lasting monument 
of his own labours (September, 326 B.c.). 


VII. Tue Return Journey 


The day at last dawned when Alexander, bowing to 
the inevitable, gave orders for the return journey to 
begin. But if their leader was plunged in despair to see 
his ambitious plan come to nought, the soldiers were full 
of gladness, as they began to retrace their steps towards 
their far-off western homes. 

When the retreating forces once more reached 
the Hydaspes, the return journey became a thrilling 


Depressing: saddening, gloomy. Bowing to the inevitable: sub- 
To spread like wildfire : to spread mitting to necessity. 
rapidly. 
Be eeieging : sending home, set- Coe : to be destroyed, 
ting free. : 
Dismay : surprise and alarm. Thrilling : full of life, adventure, 
To dawn: to begin to shine. and excitement. 
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adventure, for Alexander made up his mind to sail down 
the Indus. He therefore seized every possible native 
craft, and built a number of new vessels. Part of his 
army was to be carried on board the 2000 vessels, large 
and small, of this improvised fleet, whilst the remaining 
forces, divided into two groups, were to march along 
either bank, accompanying and escorting the strange 
fleet (October, 326 B.C.). 

One bright morning the preparations were at last 
completed ; the soldiers had embarked, the sails were 
hoisted, the rowers were at their oars, and the signal for 
departure was given. With the noise of the rowing 
mingling with the cries of the captains and the farewell 
songs of the natives, who had assembled in crowds to 
witness this wonderful sight, Alexander sailed down the 
river on his way to the ocean. 

The voyage lasted a year, for many a battle was 
fought on either bank by the escorting armies that 
claimed free passage for the fleet. Alexander finally 
reached Patala, a city on the delta of the Indus 
(September, 325 B.c.). From Patala the army marched 
into Gedrosia back to Susa, whilst the fleet sailed along 
the Persian Gulf till it finally reached the mouth of the 
Euphrates. Alexander arrived at Susa in May, 324 B.c. 


VIII. ALEXANDER’S DEATH 


After his return to Susa, Alexander determined to 
establish his court in Babylon, which he wished to make 


Adventure: a bold enterprise Improvised: made at a moment's 
full of risks and dangers. notice. 
Craft: vessel. Escorting : protecting. 
Hoisted : raised. 
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his capital. He did not want to spend his remaining 
days in idleness ; indeed, he was already planning fresh 
military campaigns. He meant to explore the regions 
about the Caspian Sea; he thought of attacking 
Carthage ; he spoke of invading Italy. But all these 
schemes came to nought, for death overtook him with 
unexpected suddenness. On the eleventh day of June 
in 323 B.c., at the early age of thirty-two, the conqueror 
of the East passed away. 


To explore : to examine thoroughly. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
In the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 


CHAPTER II 


Asoka 
(272-231 B.c.) 
I. THe LAMA FROM THE NORTH 


Very few cities in the East can boast of such a glorious 
past as Delhi, which was for hundreds of years the 
imperial residence of the rulers of Hindustan, of Rajputs, 
Slave Kings, Khiljis, Tughlaks, Lodis, and Moghuls. 
Each sovereign in turn made a point of contributing to 
the beauty of the capital, and in this way Delhi became 
far-famed for its palaces, mosques, and tombs. Among 
its many monuments the most beautiful is perhaps the 
Diwan-i-Khas, or the private audience hall of Shah 
Jahan. It is on the wall of this hall that the famous 
inscription may be seen: “ If there is a heaven on earth, 
it is this—it is this ! ” : 
But the most remarkable monument of all is neither 
palace nor mosque, but a huge monolith, or a pillar 
consisting of a single stone. It is of pale pink sandstone, 
and stands like a flaming torch in the glaring sunlight. 
It is forty-two feet in height, its base has a diameter of 


To boast of : to be proud of. to omit. 


Residence : home. Monolith: a column consisting 
To make a point of : to be very of a single stone. 
careful about, to take care not ; 
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about four feet, and its weight is probably from forty to 
fifty tons. In former times it stood within the walls of 
Firozabad, as Delhi was then called; but the city walls 
have on more than one occasion been shifted, and the 
monolith now stands in the midst of the extensive ruins 
of what was once a royal palace, just outside the modern 
south gate of Delhi. Its position is all the more remark- 
able because its base does not rest on the level ground, 
but on a many-terraced building partly in ruin. This 
building rises from forty to fifty feet above the ground, 
and makes the monolith appear taller than it is in reality. 

The presence of a pillar on such an elevated structure 
is a sore puzzle to the people of the countryside, for there 
are no sandstone quarries in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Delhi. One morning in March, not so long ago— 
it was in the year 1926—a group of villagers, who had 
come to Delhi to sell the produce of their fields, stood 
starmg in wonder at the strange pillar. They were 
asking many questions of one another:—How long had 
the pillar been there ? Whence did it come 2? Who had 
made it ? Who had placed it on the elevated terrace 2 
These were questions which none of them could answer, 
and they would probably have remained unanswered for 
ever in their case, but for the opportune arrival of a 
strange personage. 

There came out of the southern gate of Delhi, in the 
direction of the monolith, an old man dressed in a long 
yellow robe, of which the ample folds were gathered 
Shifted: moved, changed in place. Staring: gazing fixedly. 

Puzzle: a mystery, a cause of OP PORINE timely pees 
K Ample: large, wide. 


Be decment. Fold: the doubling of any sub- 
Quarry: a place where stone is stance, the lines in which a 
dug out of the ground. Joose garment naturally hangs. 
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round his waist by means of a leathern belt. Round his 
neck hung a wooden rosary made of thick dark yellow 
beads; he was accompanied by a lad dressed after the 
same fashion, and evidently his disciple. The old man’s 
face was yellow and wrinkled, his eyes were modestly 
cast down, and his lips were constantly moving in 
prayer. He was a lama from the north. 

The villagers, with the religious instinct with which 
the people of the land are so deeply imbued, made a 
courteous reverence to the old man, in whom they easily 
recognised a guru, though he was not one of their own 
creed. The lama was, however, so deeply absorbed in 
meditation that he failed to notice their respectful 
greetings ; but not so the disciple, who was a wide- 
awake youngster and only too anxious to let his tongue 
wag. So while the old man sat down in the shade of the 
ruined building on which the pillar stands, his disciple 
joined the villagers, and after the fashion of the country 
they asked each other whence they came, who they were, 
and where they were going to. 

As they were thus talking, one of the villagers pointed 
to the pillar and asked the boy: “ Can you tell us how 
this great stone was brought to this place?” “I do 


not know ’’, replied the lad, ‘‘ but I will ask my master ;. 


>? 


he will surely know.” Walking up to the lama, he laid 
his hand with reverent affection on the old man’s arm, 
and said, “‘ Holy One, these men would like to know 
how this pillar came to be erected on this spot ?”” The 


Wrinkled: having wrinkles or trated. 

small furrows or ridges in the Courteous: polite. 

skin of the face. Absorbed in: entirely occupied 
Lama: a Tartar priest follow- with, lost in. ; 

ing the Buddhist creed. Wide-awake : lively. 
Imbued: impressed or pene- To wag: to move. 
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old man raised his eyes, looked with affection on his 
disciple, and said, “To teach others is good. Make 
them sit down, and I will tell them the story of the 
pillar.” 

The villagers gladly complied with the request, and 
formmg a semi-circle around the lama, they squatted 
down and prepared themselves to listen. The lama then 
began his story. 


II. Frroz SHan’s Lat 


This great stone was not always standing here ; there 
was a time when it stood at Topra, a little village 
situated less than eighteen miles south-west of Ambala, 
a short distance from the nght bank of the Upper 
Jumna, and about a hundred miles from Delhi. It 
stood there more than two thousand years ago (243 B.c.), 
and there it remained standing to the day when the 
emperor Firoz Shah, of the House of Tughlak, ruled over 
’ Hindustan (1351-1388). 

One day this emperor chanced to pass through the 
little village of Topra, and when he saw the great 
monolith, he thought it so beautiful that he forthwith 
made up his mind to have it removed to his capital, 
Firozabad or Delhi. Accordingly he gave orders to his 
architects to see to its removal. 

It was not an easy order to carry out, but Firoz 
Shah’s architects were both clever and resourceful, and 
To comply with: to obey. To make up one’s mind: to 

determine, to resolve. 
Resourceful: practical, full of 


ideas for overcoming difh- 
Forthwith : at once. culties. 


To chance to pass: to happen to 
pass. 
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where other men might have pleaded that the task was 
impossible, they succeeded in carrying out the emperor's 
request. They engaged the services of all the men and 
women of the surrounding countryside, and not only 
hundreds but thousands of people were called upon to 
help. 

First of all the people were told to go and gather all 
the cotton which the farmers had in their barns, and to 
bring it to the village of Topra. In this way immense 
quantities of cotton were gathered, and piled together 
so as to form a huge mountain, close to the pillar. When 
this was done, the diggers were brought up, and were 
made to excavate the earth with pickaxe and mattock 
between the mountain of cotton and the pillar. After 
they had made a deep hole, the diggers removed the 
ground on the opposite side of the pillar. Finally, by 
means of ropes attached to the column itself, and long 
poles inserted under its base after the fashion of levers, 
the monolith was partly pulled and partly tilted, till at 
last it fell on the soft cotton bed, in which it lay entirely 
buried. 

The cotton had served its purpose, and was removed. 
Then the whole of the pillar was wrapped round with 
reeds and skins so that it might suffer no damage. 
Meanwhile hundreds of carpenters had been at work for 
several weeks in the construction of a low carriage with 
forty-two big wheels, twenty-one on each side. The 
carriage looked cumbrous and clumsy, but was ex- 


To engage: to enlist, to secure. To tilt: to cause to lean on one 

Piled : formed into a heap. side. 

To excavate: to dig up. 

Lever: a bar working on a 
support and used in raising Cumbrous : heavy, unwieldy. 
heavy objects. Clumsy : rough, ill-made, heavy. 


To wrap: to surround, cover. 
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ceedingly strong, and when it had been brought alongside 
the column, a eeubes of sloping poles were placed on 


Saat os ae 


Frroz SHAH’S LAT. 


the side of the carriage so that the ends reached the 
column. 

Next there followed a scene of indescribable confusion. 
With much shouting and pushing and pulling, the pillar 


Confusion ; noise and disorder. 
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was rolled up the sloping poles, and was at length de- 
posited safely on the carriage. Long thick ropes were 
fastened to each wheel, and with a large number of men 
straining at each rope, the heavy carriage began slowly 
to move forward. We are not told anywhere how many 
yards or furlongs it covered in a day; but the architects 
were patient men, and after weeks of unremitting toil 
the carriage reached the banks of the Jumna, where the 
pillar was removed from the carriage in the same 
manner in which it had been put on it. 

Whilst the pillar was being unloaded, a number of 
large boats had been collected. Some of them, it is said, 
could carry 7000 maunds of rice, others 5000, and the 
smallest of them not less than 2000 maunds. These 
boats were tied together so as to form a gigantic raft on 
which the pillar was hoisted with infinite labour and toil. 
Then the raft sailed down the Jumna on its way to Delhi. 

At Delhi the pillar was landed, and crowds of people 
flocked to the banks of the Jumna to look at the famous 
monument, which was the talk of the whole town. The 
emperor was not a little pleased, and gave unstinted 
praise to his architects. He then entrusted them with 
another piece of work, which was perhaps still more 
difficult than the task.they had accomplished. He 
ordered them to erect a building of about forty feet in 
height, with a broad terrace on the top of it for the 
reception of the pillar. 

Accordingly the architects began laying the founda- 
tions of a huge stone building which was to consist of 


Straining : dragging. timber tied and fastened to- 

Unrematting : constant, persever- gether to float on the water. 
ing. Hoisted : raised, lifted. 

Gigantic : very big. Unstinted: liberal, not re- 

Raft: a number of pieces of strained. 
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six steps. When the lowest step was finished the pillar 
was raised to it, in much the same way as it had been 
loaded on the carriage that carried it from Topra to the 
Jumna. Next the second step was built, and the pillar 
was raised again. In this way, little by little as the 
building rose, the pillar was shifted from one level to 
another, till at last it lay on the terrace of the completed 
structure, forty feet above the ground. 

Finally, the heavy column had to be set straight. 
For this purpose thick strong ropes fastened to its 
summit were wound over wooden rollers that served the 
purpose of windlasses. These windlasses were placed on 
each of the six steps of the building on the side nearest 
to the base of the monolith, and firmly secured with many 
fastenings. 

At first the top of the pillar was gradually raised by 
means of huge poles used as levers, so that the pillar, 
propped up by blocks of wood, lay in a sloping position 
with its base touching the ground. Next the windlasses 
were turned, and by means of the straining ropes 
attached to its summit, amidst the shouting of men and 
the creaking of wheels, the column was slowly raised till 
it Was in an upright position. 

As the removal of the pillar and its erection at Delhi 
were ordered by the emperor Firoz Shah Tughlak, the 
column itself became known as Firoz Shah’s Lat or 
Firoz Shah’s Pillar. 


Shifted : moved. up the ropes attached to the 

Straight ; upright, erect. : object to be lifted. 

Summit: top, highest point. 

Windlass : a machine for raising 
heavy weights by means of 
ropes passing over rollers Propped up: supported. 
which are turned so as to wind ~—Straining: stretched tight. 


Fastenings : that which fastens, 
ropes. 
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IIT. Asoxa’s CONVERSION AND THE Law oF Pirtry 


The villagers had listened spellbound to the wonderful 
story, and the lama’s disciple had been one of the most 
interested among the audience. The lad’s curiosity was 
now fully aroused, and as he was a privileged person, 
being the lama’s disciple, he made bold to address his 
master : ‘* Holy One, is it permitted to ask a question ? ” 
The lama smilingly nodded assent, and the boy said : 
“ Thou hast told us that this pillar was carried from 
Topra to Delhi by the emperor Firoz Shah? But who 
was he that first erected the stone, and for what purpose 
was this done ? ” 

“ Tam glad ”, replied the lama, “ that you have asked 
_ the question, and I answer it willingly, for to teach the 
ignorant is good.” 

This column was originally erected by one like myself. 
Do not smile, good people, for what I say is true: the 
column was erected by a Buddhist monk. But this monk 
was also a king ; his name was Asoka, and he was known 
all over the world as the Royal Monk. But he was not 
always a monk, nor was he always good, for at one time, 
so the legends tell us, he was known as Asoka the Wicked. 
It was only after he had lived many years that he was 
called Asoka the Pious and the Beloved of God. 

Who was this Asoka, and what led him to become a 
monk? In former days, long since gone by, there was 
a famous Royal House that ruled in Hindustan. It 
was founded by Chandragupta, surnamed Maurya, and 
Spellbound: with the greatest Privileged: enjoying special 

attention, as though under a favours. 


spell or charm. To make bold : to venture. 
Aroused : excited. Gone by: past. 
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Asoka was his grandson and the third Maurya ruler 
whose imperial standard floated over the walls of Patali- 
putra (273-232 B.c.). 

When he became king he was feared rather than loved. 
Born as he was of a warlike race, he was a stern discip- 
linarian, and ruled with an iron hand. Nor was his 
accession altogether peaceful, for his solemn coronation 
only took place four years after he ascended the throne. 
Asoka was a man of warlike disposition, as was soon 
made manifest by his military campaigns against the 
kingdom of Kalinga, which comprised the coastal strip 
of land washed by the waters of the Indian Ocean and 
lying between the banks of the Mahanadi and those of 
the Godavari. 

This military campaign was a complete success, but 
_ never did warlike triumph end more strangely ; it was 
a victory that proved the turning-point in Asoka’s life. 
The losses of the enemy had been heavy. The number 
of the slain amounted to 100,000, and 150,000 had been 
made prisoners. This dreadful toll levied by the cruel 
game of war plunged the victorious Asoka into grief akin 
to despair. Sorrow and shame filled his heart, and the 
thought that his military triumphs should thus be 
steeped in the blood of thousands and tens of thousands 
made him shrink from future dreams of military glory. 

It was, therefore, remorse that led Asoka to sheathe 
the sword. It was regret for the many lives cut off in 
the full vigour of their manhood, sorrow for the countless 


Standard : flag. Toll: a tax or duty. 
Disciplinarian: a person who Akin to: bordering on. 
maintains order strictly. Steeped: soaked in a liquid. 
Withanironhand : withseverity. Remorse: regret for evil deeds. 
Disposition : inclination. To sheathe: to put into the 


Turning-point: decisive event. scabbard or case. 
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sufferings that always follow in the wake of war. He 
determined to wage war no more, and as he had once 
wantonly destroyed human life, which is the most 
precious gift of Heaven, he now made it the aim of his 
career to spread everywhere the doctrine of the sanctity 
of life. 

In the carrying-out of this great resolve Asoka’s 
thoughts turned towards Buddhism, which up to that 
time he had admired and now resolved to practise. 
Thus it came about that the great emperor of Hindustan 
put on the yellow robe and became a monk. I am not 
a little proud of it, for Asoka was one of us, a Buddhist 
monk as I am; he became a follower of the Excellent 
Law and took up the Search for Freedom from the 
Wheel of Things and from the Illusion of Space and Time. 

He was not satisfied, however, with finding freedom 
for himself ; he was anxious to make his subjects share 
the peace of mind and heart which was his own. Ac- 
cordingly he became a teacher and acquired great merit 
by spreading everywhere the Law of Piety. 

This law was meant for all his subjects, rich and poor, 
young and old, state officials and simple subjects. It 
dealt with the manifold activities of man, whether as a 
private individual or as a member of a family or as 
a subject of the state. It exhorted all men to lead a 
blameless life by doing good and shunning evil, and thus 
to attain to supreme happiness and bliss. 

One of the most remarkable features of the Law of 
Piety was the great store it set by the sacredness of life. 


Wake: track. Manifold : many. 

Wantonly: recklessly, freely. 

Illusion ; something which is not 
Teal. Store: value, importance. 


Shunning : avoiding. 
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It forbade the slaughter of living creatures, and all forms 
of cruelty to living things. In this respect Asoka himself 
set a noble example to his subjects, for we are told that 
“ at first in the kitchen of his Majesty, King Asoka, each 
day many thousands of living creatures were slain to 
make curries for the royal table. There came a time 
when only three living creatures were killed a day, 
namely, two peacocks and one deer, and the deer not 
invariably.” Finally, orders were given that even these 
creatures should not be slaughtered in future. 

Moreover, the Law of Piety set before the people 
principles of great moral excellence. For example, it 
taught that obedience to father and mother is good ; 
that liberality to friends, acquaintances, and relatives is _ 
praiseworthy ; and that extravagance and the use of 
violent language are to be avoided by all. Masters were 
reminded that the Law of Piety insists upon kindness to 
slaves and servants, and the state officials had to make 
it their special duty to prevent wrongful imprisonment 
and to help families that had been smitten by calamity. 
In short, the Law of Piety contains a moral code that 
cannot but influence for good those who learn and 
practise it. 

But a law that is not known is of little use, and as 
Asoka was anxious to see the Law of Piety observed by 
all his subjects, he took pains to publish it so as to make 
it known in every part of his kingdom. The task of thus 
spreading the knowledge of the law was in the first 
instance entrusted to Buddhist monks, for many were 
the monasteries that Asoka built, and from these 


Principles : rules for guidance. spending money. 
Extravagance: excess, want of Smitten: struck, visited, made 
moderation, especially in victims of. 
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monasteries monks set out and travelled all over the 
country to proclaim everywhere the Law of Piety. Nor 
was the Royal Monk satisfied with looking after the 
spiritual enlightenment of his own subjects. He also 
sent Buddhist monks to protected states, allied nations, 
and independent kingdoms: Southern India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia, and Epirus were all visited 
by Buddhist monks, and Asoka’s missionary efforts 
thus embraced three continents, Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. 

It then came to his mind that it was not enough to 
make use of the spoken word alone to spread the Law 
of Piety, for the spoken word is easily forgotten. Ac- 
cordingly he was anxious to devise other means of 
making known the Law of Piety, means that would be 
more permanent and impressive. This means was 
ultimately supplied by a set of most interesting monu- 
ments engraved with inscriptions containing the Law of 
Piety. Of these monuments more than thirty have 
survived, and they are either rocks, boulders, cave-walls, 
or huge pillars. But there is little doubt that there must 
have been many more than thirty. 

These inscriptions are known as Edicts, or orders, and 
there are Rock Edicts, Pillar Edicts, and Cave Inscrip- 
tions. The area covered by them comprises nearly the 
whole of India, from Attock on the Upper Indus to 
Cuttack on the Bay of Bengal, from Nigliva in the 
Nepalese Tarai to Sidduppura, south of the Tunga Badra, 
a tributary of the river Kistna. 

Nor should it be thought that the places for the 


To set out: to start. Engraved: carved, having letters 

Enlightenment : teaching. cut in the surface. 

To devise: to find out, to To survive: to escape destruc- 
plan. tion, to be still in existence. 
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inscriptions either on rocks or on pillars were chosen 
at random. These edicts were not meant to serve In 
after years as documents of an age long past. They were 
intended to serve a practical purpose. Accordingly they 
were written on rocks that stood in much-frequented 
places, and pillars were erected close to celebrated 
shrines, where thousands of pilgrims used to flock 
together. In this way Asoka’s subjects were given an 
opportunity to read these inscriptions and to profit 
by them. The inscriptions were also written in the 
vernacular dialect, and not in the classical language 
which the simple and uneducated could not have 
understood. 

It will not be difficult to understand the extraordinary 
and beneficial results of Asoka’s conversion and of his 
teaching. His conversion made him a wise and prudent 
ruler, who had the good of his subjects at heart. His 
great kingdom was divided into a number of provinces, 
each under the administration of a Viceroy who was the 
representative of the King, whose power was absolute. 
These Viceroys had under them Commissioners and 
District Officers to help them in the government of their 
extensive provinces. 

Amongst the various institutions that deserve special 
mention, the most important was the Irrigation Depart- 
ment. The officials of this department controlled the 
distribution of water to the farmers, and were entrusted 
with the building of canals and bridges. The collection 
of the land tax, which probably amounted to one-fourth 
of the produce, was in charge of the Finance Department. 


“At random: carelessly, without Beneficial : good, salutary. 
reflection. To have at heart. to care for, to 


To flock together: to come in be interested in, to love. 
crowds. 
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Finally, there was a kind of Public Works Department, 
for the high roads were planted with shady trees, wells 
were dug at frequent intervals, and close to the wells 
comfortable rest-houses were erected for the comfort of 
the weary traveller. 

The result was that the people were happy. There 
were neither wars nor rumours of wars to make them 
anxious about the future, and the blessings of peace 
contributed to the welfare and prosperity of all the 
inhabitants of the great Maurya Empire. 

Besides this, evildoers were sternly punished, and 
Asoka himself continued to inflict the death penalty 
throughout his reign, as his father had done before him. 
But he always insisted on it that those condemned to 
death should be granted three days’ grace to prepare for 
their end.! 

Asoka’s teaching was also greatly instrumental in 
spreading far and wide the Buddhist creed. Before 
_ Asoka’s time Buddhism had of course many followers, 
but it had as yet made no appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion. It was a religion of individuals and not of nations, 
and was confined to India, and only to certain parts of 
India. But when Asoka took the yellow robe Buddhism 
entered on a period of amazing prosperity, and before the 
Royal Monk died the Excellent Law had spread through 
Asia and had touched both Africa and Europe. 


Three days’ grace: the punishment was postponed for three days. 


* Our lama ought to have added that in practice the sanctity of 
animal life was placed far above that of human life; and the absurd 
spectacle was sometimes witnessed of a man being put to death 
for killing an animal or even for eating meat (V. A. Smith, The 
Early History of India, p. 165). We may charitably suppose that our 
lama was not aware of this fact. 
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Asoka reigned for forty-one years (273 B.C.-232 B.C.). 
We know nothing of the outward appearance of the man, 
but we do know that he was a great ruler, one of the 
greatest rulers of Hindustan; for he made it the aim of 
his life to lead his people into the path of peace. 

This very column was erected by him more than two 
thousand years ago, and there is little doubt that Asoka, 
the Pious and the Beloved of God, looked at it just as 
you are looking at it now; nay, perhaps he even touched 
it with his own hand. It is indeed a wonderful monu- 
ment, one of the most glorious monuments of the glorious 
past. 


IV. THE WRITING ON THE PILLAR 


The villagers and the lama’s disciple had proved 
attentive listeners. They had been deeply interested in 
the story, but their curiosity was not yet fully satisfied. 
An old man ventured to make another request. “ Holy 
One ’’, said he, ‘‘ what does the writing on the pillar 
say?” The disciple felt not a little indignant that a 
stranger should thus have spoken to his master. Before 
the lama could reply, the boy answered in a tone of 
anger: “ Do not trouble the Holy One any further; I 
am sure he must be tired.” But the lama only smiled 
and said: “ Chela, to teach the ignorant is good, but to 
give way to anger is evil. Let me acquire merit by 
telling the good folk about the writing on the column. 

‘The inscriptions were all written in the language of 
the people for whom they were meant, and not in literary 
Sanskrit which the learned alone could understand. As 
the people in Asoka’s great empire spoke different 


Indignant ; angry. 
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languages, the inscriptions were likewise written in 
different vernaculars. This pillar contains the most 
famous of all inscriptions, the Seventh Edict, which 
comprises the whole of the Law of Piety. Let me tell 
you im a few words what the meaning of this inscription 
is. ‘Thus saith His Majesty King Asoka: By what 
means can I raise up at least some of my people so as 
to develop in them the Law of Piety ? For this my 
purpose I have caused sermons on the Law of Piety to 
be preached. For the same purpose I have set up 
Pillars of the Law. On the roads I have had banyan- 
trees and mango-trees planted, wells dug, rest-houses 
erected, numerous watering-places prepared for the 
enjoyment of man and beast, solely with the intent that 
men may yield obedience to the Law of Piety. I have 
appointed censors of the Law of Piety and high officials 
occupied in the distribution of royal alms in order to 
promote the Law of Piety. I have performed meritorious 
deeds that people may imitate them. I have passed 
pious regulations to further the growth of the Law of 
Piety. Above all do I recommend meditation and 
abstention from injury to animate creatures and from 
the slaughter of human beings.’ 

_ “This is the Law of Piety as contained in this pious 
Edict which Asoka ordered to be written in the twenty- 
eighth year of his reign.” 

To develop : to cause to grow. Censors : judges. 


Solely : only. Animate : living. 
Intent : aim, purpose. 


CHAPTER III 


Chandragupta II 
(375-413) 
I. THe CHINESE PILGRIMS 


GAUTAMA, surnamed Buddha, which means the En- 
lightened, was the founder of Buddhism, a religion which 
at one time had many more followers in this country than 
it has at present. From India Buddhism spread to Tibet 
and China, and great was the veneration in which 
Buddha came to be held in these remote eastern regions. 
There the people came to look upon India as the Holy 
Land of Buddhism, and between the years 400 and 700 
A.D. numerous Chinese pilgrims trod with tireless steps 
the long and weary road that led across barren wastes, 
through fertile valleys, and over wind-swept mountain- 
tops, in order to visit the land where Buddhism had its 
birth. 

Among these pilgrims the most famous were Fa-Hien 
and Hiuen Tsang. But these two were not the only ones 
of note. More than sixty others have left behind them 
the records of their journeys, whilst many more travelled 


Remote : far off, distant. Wastes : deserts. 


Barren: not fertile, without Records: accounts, histories. 
plant life. 
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all the way to India but died without writing down their 
wonderful experiences. 

The following letter was written by one of these 
pilgrims, and is now for the first time published in 
English. Its author was called Seng-Ching, who, when 
he was at Pataliputra, wrote this letter to his friend 
Seng-Shao, the abbot of a famous monastery in eastern 
China. The letter was written in the early summer of 
the 90th year of the Gupta Era (a.p. 410). 


Seng-Ching’s Letter 


Introduction.—In the garden of King Chandragupta IL., 
surnamed Vikramaditya, the Sun of Power, under the 
pleasant shade of a Bodhi tree, Seng-Ching is thinking 
of his friend and benefactor, the noble Seng-Shao, abbot 
of the famous monastery of Things-Are-N ot-What-They- 
Seem. 

How I wish that my soul could free itself from the 
body, and were allowed to go free. Then would I visit 
you, and speak with you of things that are beyond the 
illusion of Time and Space. But my soul is a prisoner 
of the body. Therefore, instead of visiting you, I must 
be satisfied with sending you written words, not traced 
on silk with brushes dipped in Indian ink, but scratched 
on dried palm leaves with a sharp-pointed style. 


II. Tot Journey 


It is now more than six years since I left the peaceful 
monastery of Things-Are-Not-What-They-Seem, and my 


Illusion: deceptive appearance, with which letters were cut 
that which has existence in on wax tablets or any suitable 
the imagination alone. surface. 


Style: an ancient form of pen 
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only consolation is that I left it on a sacred search, in 
order to visit the places where Buddha lived. 

This thought alone has given me the necessary strength 
of body to bear the fatigue of the journey, which was 
long and weary beyond saying ; for from the day I left 
the town of Ch’ang-an to the day I first set foot in the 
city of Pataliputra, six times did winter overtake me on 
the road. It took me six years to cover the distance 
that separates our monastery from King Vikramaditya’s 
garden. 

The Day of Departure.—I still remember, as though it 
were yesterday, the bright morning in spring of the 
139th year of the Chin Dynasty (a.p. 404). It was on 
that day I took the road and began my search. Never 
shall I forget your loving farewell words, your good 
wishes, and your kindly presents: a betel box, a snuff- 
box, a new pen-case and a food-bag. All these have been 
of great use to me. But above all I must thank you for 
the large sums of money which you gave me. But for 
this money I should have been obliged on more than one 
occasion to retrace my steps, leaving my journey un- 
finished and my search incomplete. 

Lhe First Stage —The first part of my journey took me 
from Ch’ang-an to Chang-Yeh, a distance of 700 miles 
as the crow flies. But the road does not follow a straight 
course; it winds about like a wandering rivulet, now to 
the right and now to the left; it plunges into valleys, 
climbs steep mountain slopes, and runs across two great 
rivers, the Wei-ho and the Hwang-ho. There are, of 
course, a number of other rivers to cross, but as well 


Search ; quest, errand. As the crow flies: in a straight 
To retrace one’s steps: to come line. 
back. To plunge: to go deep down into. 
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might I give the names of all the birds that fly in the 
air as mention by name all the rivers I met in my long 
journey. 

When I arrived at Chang-Yeh, the country all around 
was in a state of great unrest, and robber bands were 
active in the mountains. There was great danger of my 
journey coming to an untimely end. But the governor 
of the city was an excellent man, and he has acquired 
great merit by suffering me to stay in one of the rest- 
houses of his palace. Two years had nearly gone by 
before I could resume my journey, early in the spring of 
the 141st year of the Chin Dynasty (a.p. 406). 

The Second Stage—Owing to this long delay at 
Chang-Yeh, courage almost failed me to resume my 
pilgrimage ; but at last I made up my mind that it 
would be better to die on the road than return home 
disappointed. Accordingly I left for Tung-hwan, 330 
miles farther west. 

For the whole of the way the road lay north of a great 
mountain range, and as it was still early in the year, the 
cold was intense. Every evening a piercing wind swept 
from the snow-covered mountain-tops, and many a night 
have I spent lying sleepless and shivering behind a 
sheltermg rock. Very often indeed did I on such oc- 
casions think of the warm and cosy cells in our monastery 
of Things-Are-Not-What-They-Seem. 

Lhe Third Stage.—At last, in the first days of summer 
of the same year, I reached Tung-hwan. This town is 
situated at the end of the Great Wall built by our fore- 
fathers to protect the land and the people against the 


To fail: to become deficient. Shivering : trembling. 
Range: a line of mountains. Cosy : comfortable. 
Intense: severe. Cells : little rooms. 
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inroads of the Huns. A few miles to the west of the 
town lies the great desert, which it is at all times 
extremely dangerous to cross. 

After resting for a month at Tung-hwan I started on 
the desert journey. But I must not forget to mention 
that the governor of Tung-hwan, by name Li-Hao, has 
acquired great merit by providing me with all the 
necessaries for this perilous part of my journey. 

The Desert—From east to west, for a distance of 300 
miles and more, the great desert stretches from Tung- 
hwan to Lob Nor, a great salt lake, which receives its 
chief water supply from the Tarim, an inland river said 
to be 1700 miles long. The desert itself is a dreary 
plain of trackless sand, except where the white bones 
of men mark the way followed by some unfortunate 
traveller. 

It is intensely hot during the day, but shortly after 
sunset a cold wind begins to blow, so that the nights are 
* cool and even chilly. But for this difference of tempera- 
ture between day and night, the desert would be al- 
together impassable. During the daytime the oppressive 
heat and the blinding glare make any attempt at 
travelling end fatally. Many an imprudent traveller has 
made the experiment, and has paid dearly for his rashness 
with his life. 

Accordingly all the marching is done during the cool 
hours of the night, in the silent moonlight. Every 
evening after sunset I broke camp and hastened on- 
ward. In this way I succeeded in crossing the desert, 
Perilous : dangerous. Blinding: so strong as to cause 

blindness. 
Rashness : excessive boldness. 


Impassable: not admitting of a To break camp: to proceed, to 
passage. go on. 


Trackless : pathless. 
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after travelling as fast as I could for 17 days, or I should 


rather say for 17 nights. 
Lob-Nor.—When I reached Lob-Nor, I was so ex- 


hausted that I had to give up all thoughts of continuing 
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my journey forthwith. I needed rest and sleep, and for 
a month I stayed on the shores of the great lake. Nor 
was my stay disagreeable, for I had the opportunity of 
seeing and speaking to various groups of merchants who 
come from great distances to the shores of Lob-Nor in 
order to lay in supplies of salt, of which there are large 


Forthwith : at once. 
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quantities available. This is really wonderful ; though 
the River Tarim that flows into the lake is a fresh-water 
river, the waters of the lake are saltish, and crusts of 
salt are constantly forming all along the edge of the 
shore. All the merchants whom I met were very kindly 
disposed towards me, and they acquired great merit by 
helpmg me to renew my store of provisions, which was 
well-nigh exhausted. 

Kara-Shahr.—By the time I had sufficiently recovered, 
the summer months had passed by. It was therefore 
high time for me to resume my pilgrimage, else I might 
find myself held up and snow-bound on the shores of 
Lob-Nor for many a month to come. Accordingly I 
hastened towards Kara-Shahr, a place situated about 
220 miles north-west of Lob-Nor. On my arrival there 
the winter had already set in, and I was forced to wait 
for the next spring before I could resume my journey. 

It took me three years to travel from Ch’ang-an to 
Kara-Shahr, a distance of 1550 miles. 

The Great Hills —Up to this point it was compara- 
tively easy for me to divide my journey into stages. But 
I could no longer do so afterwards. Once I started on 
my way across the high mountains that form the north- 
western boundary of the land of the Indus, my 
wanderings became so erratic and uncertain that I lost 
all count of time and distance. 

First of all, there was no longer any trace of a broad 
and beaten road. Only narrow foot-paths, little better 
than cow-tracks, showed the way which other travellers 


Crusts: thin hard cakes. Stages : well-defined parts. 
Edge : side, border. Erratic: having no fixed course, 
Exhausted : finished, used up. irregular. 


Snow-bound: prevented from To lose all count : to lose all idea. 
proceeding by the snow. Trace: sign. 
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had followed in their wanderings through these hilly 
regions, where valleys and mountains are thrown together 
in the most bewildering confusion. 

As a rule the approaches of the hills consist of forest 
land, receiving an abundant water supply from the 
never-failing rivers constantly fed by the melting snow 
and the many springs in which these regions abound. 
Accordingly the forest belt is extremely fertile and has 
a very luxuriant vegetation. It is an extensive sea of 
ferns, with long, broad, and gracefully curved leaves 
forming a wave-like foliage from which sturdy oaks and 
tall pines rear their massive trunks like the masts of 
ships. 

Above the forest ground there are broad patches of 
dwarfed and stunted bushes, covering the slopes with an 
almost impenetrable scrub. Higher up begin the bare 
hillsides with slippery sunburnt grass; and higher still 
the grass grows more and more sparsely, till at last all 
plant life disappears, and the first snow-fields lie 
quivering in the glaring sunlight. 

It is evident that those who wish to cross the hills 
must be strong men, sound in wind and limb ; but above 
all they must be patient. It is lack of patience that is 


Bewildering : puzzling, causing 
confusion. 

Confusion : disorder. 

Approaches : the regions close to 
the hills. 

Forest land: forests, woods. 

Never-failing : always flowing. 

To abound in: to possess great 
numbers of. 

Belt : zone, region. 

Luxuriant : abundant in growth 
and big in size. 

Vegetation : trees and plants. 


Ferns: plants with broad and 
feathery leaves. 

Gracefully: with beauty and 
elegance. 

Curved : bent. 

Foliage: mass of leaves. 

Massive : strong, thick. 

Patches: small tracts of land. 

Stunted : small. 

Slippery : causing one to slip or 
to slide. 

Sparsely : thinly. 

Quivering : trembling. 
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one of the greatest trials of those born and bred in the 
low-lying plains. Plainsmen cannot judge distances, and 
when they see a mountain peak lying apparently within 
a day’s march, they do not realise that it may take them 
days and weeks and perhaps even months of weary 
marching before its summit can be reached. They have 
no idea that they may have to cross more than a dozen 
ridges and double the number of precipitous valleys. 
Their eyes are constantly riveted on the lofty mountain, 
and as day follows upon day their impatience becomes 
greater and greater, and is likely to add to their bodily 
fatigue. Meanwhile the patient hillmen trudge along 
unaware of the mental and bodily sufferings of the men 
who come from the plains. 

There were occasions on which a day’s march did not 
carry me more than a mile. On other occasions it was 
altogether impossible to proceed; for when a raging 
storm sweeps over the mountains, it is not merely 
advisable but absolutely imperative to seek shelter and 
wait till the fury of snow and wind has played itself out. 
The higher I went, the keener the air became, till at last 
the intaking of each breath cut like a knife, and men and 
animals were oppressed beyond endurance. 

Nor did I escape the strange disease which has been 
rightly called the mountain sickness, and which causes 
bleeding of the nose, a quickened pulse, and a heaving 
of the chest, with sobbing and panting for breath. Great 
and many, therefore, were the sufferings that I had to 
undergo, and I was only too glad when, from the last 
ridge of the extensive region of mountains and valleys, 


Trial: a cause of suffering. Imperative : necessary, essential. 
Precipitous : steep. To play oneself out: to exhaust 
Riveted : fixed on. oneself, to lose one’s force. 


To trudge: to go steadily along. 
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I was able to look down on the fertile plains of India 
lying like a fairy-land in the golden sunshine. 

But before that blessed day dawned I had tramped 
many a weary mile through fertile and well-watered 
valleys, across dry and wind-swept table-lands, along the 
precipitous banks of roaring mountain torrents, by the 
shores of hidden salt lakes, up the slippery slopes of 
naked rocks, over snow-covered mountain passes, and 
under the shadow of high peaks standing like impregnable 
strongholds in the silent and lonely regions of perpetual 
frost. From Kara-Shahr the road led to Khotan, from 
Khotan to Khargalik, from Khargalik to Tash-Kurghan, 
from Tash-Kurghan to Kashgar, from Kashgar to the 
Kabul River, and finally from the Kabul River over the 
high ranges of the Safed-Koh into the land of the Indus. 

It takes but a few moments to write down the 
names, but it took me about three years to cover the 
distance, which is more than 1500 miles. Finally, 
towards the begining of the spring of the 90th year 
of the Gupta Era (a.p. 410) I first entered the Middle 
Kingdom ruled over by Chandragupta II., surnamed the 
Sun of Power. 


III. Cuanpracupta II, 


His Kingdom.—The kingdom of this great ruler com- 
prises the greater part of Northern India. It stretches 
from the Indus in the west to the Ganges in the east, 


Fairy-land ; an enchanted land. be taken by force. 

To dawn: to begin to shine. Perpetual: lasting for ever, 
To tramp: to go on foot, march. Frost: intense cold 

Naked : bare. To comprise : to contain. 


Impregnable : that which cannot To stretch : to extend. 
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and from the Vindhya Range in the south to the 
Himalayan Mountains in the north. It therefore com- 
prises the greater part of the land of the Five Rivers, 
called the Punjab, the fertile basins of the Jumna and 
the Ganges, and the provinces of Malwa, Gujarat, and 
Surashtra. 

These three provinces were added to the kingdom by 
Vikramaditya himself, after he had defeated the great 
satraps of Malwa. They constitute a most valuable 
addition, for the occupation of Surashtra gave the Gupta 
kingdom an opening to the sea, and a share of the sea- 
borne trade with the west. So great was the prosperity 
of the newly acquired provinces that Vikramaditya made 
Ujjam, a city situated on the Malwa table-land, the 
capital of the Gupta Empire. This explains why 
Chandragupta IT. is also known as Bikram of Ujjain. 

Ujjain is, therefore, one of the most important cities 
of the Gupta Empire. But there is another great city, 
perhaps more important still, and this is Pataliputra, the 
place where I am actually staying. 

Pataliputra was originally the fortress of Patali, built 
by King Ajatasatru of the royal house of Saisunaga more 
than eight centuries before the Chin Dynasty (554 B.c.). 
In course of time the fortress of Patali developed into 
the city of Pataliputra, which became the capital of the 
kingdom of Magadha and afterwards of the Maurya and 
of the Gupta Empire, till Chandragupta changed it for 
Ujjain. - 

Pataliputra is, therefore, an ancient city, and its walls 
have seen the sun rise and set for more than 900 years. 
It has a circumference of 24 miles, and is protected by 
a deep moat and a high wall with 570 towers and 64 


Surashtra: Kathiawar. To develop: to grow. Moat: ditch. 
1) 
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gates. The city is a wonderful beehive of activity, for 
people from the surrounding country flock every 
morning through its gates to sell the produce of their 
fields in the market of the capital. Never before had I 
seen such a great and populous town. 

Before I arrived in Pataliputra I traversed the 
greater part of Chandragupta’s kingdom from west to 
east. Everywhere the roads were in excellent condition, 
planted with trees and provided with rest-houses, where 
the weary traveller finds shelter during the night. On 
either side of the road extensive fields stretched far and 
wide, and as it was spring the whole countryside was 
like a garden of delight. 

Nor is the traveller’s pleasure at all marred by the 
thought that he may at any moment fall into the hands 
of highwaymen anxious to dispossess him of his purse 
and provisions. I followed the long road from the Indus 
to Pataliputra, a distance of many hundred miles, and 
not once was I stopped by men of suspicious character. 
The land seems to be entirely free from brigandage, and 
the traveller is as secure on the high road as the farmer 
is in his home. 

In Pataliputra itself there is an institution the like of 
which is perhaps not found anywhere else under the sun. 
A large building, which stands in the middle of a spacious 
garden, has been devoted to the care of the sick. Any 
sick man is readily granted admittance, receives free 
treatment, is supplied with food and medicine, and is 
carefully looked after till he is restored to health. 


Populous : filled with people. Men of suspicious character: dis- 
honest people, robbers. 

| Spacious : extensive, great. 

Marred : spoiled. Devoted to: set apart for. 


Shelter : rest, safety, refuge. 
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I myself had occasion to experience how well and how 
kindly the sick are treated in this free hospital. For in 
my Journey across the hills, I think it was on the snow- 
covered ridge of the Safed-Koh, the big toe of my left 
foot got badly frost-bitten. I did whatever I could to 
remedy the evil, but such remedies as I applied failed 
to bring about the hoped-for improvement. The result 
was that when I arrived at Pataliputra the whole of my 
foot was badly swollen, and I could hardly walk, even 
with the help of a stout staff. I did not know what to 
do, but no sooner had one of the officials of the state 
seen me in one of the streets, than he had me carried to 
the free hospital, where the doctors acquired merit by 
healing me. 

From all this it is not difficult to infer that the Gupta 
Empire is indeed prosperous, and that its inhabitants 
enjoy the blessings of peace to a greater extent than any 
other country. It is a happy land, and happy are its 
inhabitants. This is chiefly due to the wise administra- 
tion of the great King Chandragupta II., surnamed 
Vikramaditya. 

The King.—Chandragupta II. is the third repre- 
sentative of the Gupta Dynasty. His grandfather, 
Chandragupta I., profited by the weakness of the 
Maurya Empire to deprive the last Maurya ruler of his 
throne, and laid the foundations of the Gupta Empire. 
Though he reigned only for the short space of six years, 
he became so powerful that he was called Maharaja- 
dhiraja, King of kings. 

His successor on the throne was Samudragupta, his 
son and Vikramaditya’s father. Samudragupta was one 


Frost-bitten: injured by being Staff: stout stick. 
frozen. Tc infer: to conclude. 
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of the greatest warriors of his time, and his martial 
achievements have won for him great military fame. 
He crossed the Vindhya Range, and descended upon the 
table-land of the Deccan like a wild mountain torrent, 
carrying everything before him. 

Of Chandragupta II. it may be said that he is their 
worthy descendant, and in no way inferior as a ruler 
either to his grandfather or to his father. First of all 
he is a great warrior, for he conquered and added to his 
dominions the extensive provinces of Malwa, Gujarat, 
and Surashtra. He also crossed the seven mouths of the 
Indus and waged a successful campaign on the banks of 
the Ganges in the country of the Vangas. 

But it is not so much his military career as his great 
administrative skill that has made him famous. His 
administration is above all remarkable for the impar- 
tiality with which he administers justice. In course of 
time his fame as the most upright of judges has become 
so great that the common people travel from far and 
wide to the capital to lay their troubles, great and small, 
before their king. Nor are they ever disappointed, for 
the king listens to them with patience, and never fails 
to redress the injuries which they may have suffered 
either from their unscrupulous neighbours or from the 
greedy state officials. 

It is, therefore, quite natural that the people should 
be very fond of their ruler, and wherever I go I hear it 
repeated in and out of season that no Oriental ruler ever 


Achievements: great deeds, ex- honest. 
loits. ; : 
ploits Unscrupulous : dishonest. 
To carry everything before one : to A : 
be everywhere victorious. Greedy : anxious to make money, 


Impartiality: the quality of In and out of season: on every 
being fair, just, upright, possible occasion. 
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governed India better than Vikramaditya. To give but 
one instance of the great love that his subjects have for 
him, with my own eyes I have seen people bowing and 
doimg reverence to Vikramaditya’s Judgment Seat. 
When I asked them why they did so, their reply invari- 
ably was: “It is from this Judgment Seat that our king 
listens to our troubles, punishes the evildoers, and 
rewards the good and the upright.” 

Nor must it be forgotten that the king does whatever 
he can to make his subjects happy. The thought of 
enriching himself at their expense has apparently never 
occurred to him. Accordingly the farmers are not over- 
burdened with taxes, nor preyed upon by greedy 
tax-gatherers. For such taxes as are levied are collected 
by state officials who are directly responsible to the 
king; and in order to promote honesty among them he 
pays them at regular times a fixed salary, so that they 
have no occasion to plead poverty. There are, therefore, 
but few cases of illegal and oppressive exaction of money, 
and when such cases are brought to the king’s notice, 
the culprits are brought to book and severely punished. 

Besides this, Vikramaditya is a most learned man, of 
refined literary taste. In this respect he is like his father, 
who gloried in the title of Prince of Poets. Vikramaditya 
himself is not a poet, but he is ever ready to extend his 
protection to those of his subjects who devote themselves 
to the study of literature. His court at Ujjain is the 
resort of many celebrated authors, who are often spoken 
of as the Gems of Sanskrit literature. 


Instance: an example. To be brought to book: to be 
Invariably : always. brought to judgment. 
Expense: cost. To extend one’s protection: to 
Exaction: overcharge, taking protect. 


more than is due, extortion. Resort: a much frequented place. 
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In this connection it may be mentioned that it is 
chiefly due to Samudragupta and to Vikramaditya that 
a great literary revival is taking place all over the 
country. In this way it has come about that the. 
language in which the sacred books of the Aryans were 
written is being gradually perfected and transformed 
into classical and polished Sanskrit. I myself have 
begun the study of this language, and my first attempts 
in the study of Sanskrit have been to me a cause of so 
much pleasure that I intend to make a thorough study 
of it ; for I feel convinced that in after days the Sansknit 
language is destined to become a proud and unforgettable 
monument of the glories of the Gupta age. 

Nor must it be imagined that this great revival of 
learning is confined to literature alone. It is true that 
literature is making giant strides, but at the same time 
many other branches of learning are likewise developing 
apace. The sciences of mathematics and astronomy are 
being seriously studied, whilst architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and music are eagerly pursued by many 
enthusiastic students, whose number is daily increasing. 

In a word the country is so prosperous and the people 
‘so happy that already the times are spoken of as the 
Golden Age of Gupta Rule. 

At present the king is in Pataliputra, and not later 
than yesterday I was called to the audience-hall and 
was there received in audience by this great ruler. He 
is a tall and well-built man, so tall that when he stands 


thi : renewal, recovery from Thorough: complete, exhaustive. 
neglect. pqhes 
Transformed : changed. CON ee 
Classical: pertaining to authors 70 make giant -strides: to pro- 
of the highest rank, pure, gress rapidly. 
perfect. Apace: quickly. 
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and stretches out his arm I can easily walk under it 
without touching it. He has a broad forehead, bright 
and piercing eyes, a long sharp nose, a projecting chin, 
and a determined mouth. At first his appearance filled 
me with dread, but scarcely had he begun to speak when 
all my uneasiness vanished. For his eyes shone with a 
pleasant smile, and the whole of his face spoke volumes 
of his kindness and goodwill. 

He is also a very strong man, and on the coins that 
are current in the land he is represented as engaged in 
the sport of kings, shooting a lion, with the legend 
“ Maharajadhiraja ”, the King of kings. Well may he 
claim this title, for there’are many kings who pay him 
reverence. But his chief right to the title of King of 
kings lies in the fact that he has the welfare of his 
subjects at heart, and leaves no means untried to make 
all his people happy. 


IV. ConcLusion 


Great and noble Seng Shao, most liberal of all bene- 
factors, and dearest of friends, I have to the best of my 
endeavour given you in this letter a detailed account of 
my journey and of Vikramaditya’s kingdom. I have 
purposely omitted to speak of the wonderful Buddhist 
temples and of the many monasteries that I have seen ; 
for on all that regards the Lord Buddha I mean to write 
a separate book specially devoted to that subject. 

And now my great desire is to see you again, and to 


Determined : firm, resolute. Current: in use. 
Dread : fear. Legend: the words written on 
To vanish: to disappear. the coin. 


To speak volumes of : to express, To the best of my endeavour: as 
show clearly. well as I could. 
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sit once more at your feet in one of the cool cells of the 
monastery of Things-Are-Not-What-They-Seem. Yet I 
fear that many years will pass before this desire of mine 
will be fulfilled. For after spending six years in travelling 
from Ch’ang-an to India, I intend to stay in this land 
for the same period of time. Six years to spend in study 
in the land which it took me as many years to reach, is 
surely not too much. 

I do not mean to return by the road by which I came, 
for I have already learned from other travellers that it 
is possible to voyage by sea from the most southern point 
of the land of India to the eastern shores of my beloved 
China. It is true that the voyage is said to last three 
years, and that it is most dangerous; for the sailing 
vessels are not only at the mercy of winds and waves, 
of storms and hurricanes, but are also in constant danger 
of being attacked by the pirates with which the seas are 
said to be infested. 

However, I do prefer to run these risks rather than 
make another attempt at crossing the snowy mountain 
barrier and the dreary desert waste. For the very 
thought of making a second time the journey by land 
makes me shudder with apprehension. I therefore 
propose to come back by sea. 

But long before the happy day has dawned on which 
I shall once more see you face to face, I hope that this 
letter will have reached you. It is meant as a token of 
gratitude for the numerous benefits which you have so 
lavishly bestowed on me, and also as a pledge of our 
everlasting friendship. 


Infested with: troubled by num- Lavishly : liberally. 
bers of. Pledge : sign, token. 
Shudder: tremble. 
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I wanted to show you that it is not true that friend- 
ship dies between those who are far away, and thrives 
only among those who are near. Affection alone 
determines it. As the saying goes: ‘“ Even one who is 
far away is near if he dwells in the heart; and one who 
is far away by the heart’s measurement is far away even 
if he be at hand.” The peacock is on the mountain, the 
cloud is in the sky, the sun is a hundred thousand 
leagues away, the lotus is in the pool; but if friendship 
exists, there is no such thing as distance ! 

Written in the summer of the 90th year of the Gupta 
Era (4.p. 410) under the shade of a Bodhi tree, in the 
garden of King Chandragupta II., surnamed Vikra- 
maditya, and entrusted to the care of Chen-Heng, the 
merchant, about to start by the overland route for the 
town of Ch’ang-an, where dwells the noble Seng-Shao, 
abhot of the famous monastery Things-Are-Not-What- 
They-Seem. 


To thrive: to prosper. 


CHAPTER IV 


King Harsha 


(591-648) 
I. Two PrINcES AND ONE PRINCESS 


Amonc the books that have come down to us from olden 
times one of the most interesting is the ‘‘ Harsa-charita ”’, 
or “ The Deeds of Harsha’, a book written by a learned 
Brahman called Bana about 1300 years ago! Bana 
lived at Harsha’s court, and though his account of the 
deeds of his royal patron reads at times like a chapter 
of the “‘ Arabian Nights”, yet we may gather from it 
a variety of interesting details about an age so far distant 
from our present times. 

Prabharkaravardhana ruled in Thanesar, which was 
the name of his kingdom and of his capital. The kingdom 
stretched from the Sutle] to the Jumna, and the capital 
was situated on the right bank of the Upper Jumna, about 
sixty miles north of Delhi. 

He had three children : two boys, Rajyavardhana and 
Harsha, and a girl, Rajyasri. As Bana writes: “ When 
Prince Rajyadhana was nearly six years old, his sister 
Rajyasri was born, about the year 593.” Harsha’s age 
is not directly mentioned, but we are told that “ At that 


Like a chapter of . . .: fanciful, exaggerated, unreal. 
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time Harsha was old enough to manage five or six paces 
with the support of his nurse’s fingers, and tiny teeth 
Were beginning to adorn his mouth.” This makes it 
evident that he could hardly be more than two years 
old, and he was probably born in 591. 

The birth of each royal child was the occasion of great 
national rejoicings, but Harsha’s birth was celebrated 
with unusual splendour, because there occurred at the 
Same time a number of marvellous events which were 
understood by all to be sure signs of his future greatness. 
“ Unblown horns rang of their own accord, loud and 
Sweet ; unbeaten boomed the drums; unstruck the 
cymbals pealed ; tossing their manes, the horses neighed 
with joy; and uplifting their trunks, the elephants. 
trumpeted in sounds grateful to the ear.” 

The two Princes were apparently healthy lads. “‘ They 
grew up with stout legs like pillars, and long arms like 
bars, wide chests like panels ; they were like a gateway 
of a great city to afford refuge to a whole world. Their 
hands were daily begrimed with marks of sword-play, 
and the deep twang of their bows was heard at recreation 
time.” As regards the Princess, “‘ she became expert in 
song and dance, and was adorned with all accomplish- 
ments.” 


Paces: steps. Panel: a piece of boarding 


Tiny : small. 

Marvellous : extraordinary, won- 
derful. 

Unblown : without being blown, 
of their own accord, by them- 
selves. 

Unbeaten: without being struck 
by any one. 

Cymbal: a brass instrument of 
a circular form like a dish, 
struck together in pairs. 


(wood) inserted into a frame 
thicker than itself, e.g. the 
panels of a door, of a ceiling. 
Begrimed: soiled, covered with 
dirt. 
Twang: the noise of a bow- 
string when an arrow is shot. 
Expert: skilled. 
Accomplishments: attainments, 
both intellectual and social. 
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The happy days of their childhood passed all too 
quickly, and before long the little family was broken up. 
Princess Rajyasri married Grahavarnam Mukhari, King 
of Kanauj. Rajyavardhana was sent by his father to 
defend the western boundaries of Thanesar from the 
attack of the Huns. Meanwhile Harsha, who was as 
yet considered too young to bear the hardships of a 
military campaign, indulged in the pleasures of the 
chase, and “from his bow drawn to the ear he poured 
forth a shower of shining shafts, which in comparatively 
few days left the forests empty of wild creatures ”’. 

But the serious occupations of one brother and the 
agreeable pastimes of the other were suddenly interrupted 
by a double misfortune. First of all King Prabharkara- 
vardhana was attacked by a violent fever, which caused 
his death in less than a week. But misfortunes never 
come singly, and shortly afterwards the already grief- 
stricken Princes received the dreadful news that “ their 
sister’s husband had been killed by the wicked lord of 
Malwa, and Princess Rajyasri herself had been confined 
like a brigand’s wife, with a pair of iron fetters kissing 
her feet’. 

This fresh calamity caused everywhere sorrow and 
dismay. At the same time it served a useful purpose, 
for it roused the Princes from their grief. Rajyavardhana, 
who was now the King of Thanesar, deeply resented the 
insult inflicted on his sister, and his pent-up anger burst 
forth in words full of disdain: ‘“ The lord of Malwa to 
maltreat our royal race! This is the hind clutching 
the lion’s mane! the frog striking the cobra! the calf 


T’o indulge in; to enjoy. Pent-up: restrained, confined. 
q ‘ ey . . 
Shafts : arrows. Disdain : contempt. 
a! : ' 
Confined : imprisoned. Maltreat : illtreat. 
T 8 rake : 
o rouse: to awake. Hind : stag. 
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taking the tiger captive! the darkness hiding the sun!” 
Forthwith he ordered the war drums to beat, and at the 
head of his fighting men he marched against the lord of 
Malwa to wipe out in the miscreant’s blood the insult 
offered to his family. 

Rajyavardhana was successful in his military cam- 
paign against the king of Malwa, but the joy of his victory 
was short-lived, for soon afterwards he was treacherously 
killed by an ally of his defeated foe. Thus it came about 
that Harsha, who was now the only surviving Prince of 
the royal house that ruled in Thanesar, ascended the 
throne and became King. 


Il. HarsHa THE WARRIOR 


Harsha was not destined to rule in peace over his 
newly acquired kingdom. There were the murders of 
his brother and of his brother-in-law to be avenged, and 
Rajyasri was still languishing in confinement at the 
mercy of an unscrupulous king. In the words of Bana: 
“The new King forthwith summoned Skandagupta, the 
commandant of the whole elephant troop ’’, whose duties 
seem to have been much the same as those of a modern 
Minister for War. This Skandagupta was a remarkable 
man, “ for great in station he was yet full of sweetness ”’. 
We are likewise informed that “‘ his nose was as long as 
the king’s pedigree ’—and the king’s pedigree was very 
long indeed ! 

So the elephant herds were called out of the pasture 


Miscreant : evil-doer. Pedigree: a list showing a per- 
Surviving : living. son’s ancestry as far back as 
it can be traced. 
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ground, and wild elephants were deprived of their 
freedom; and on the appointed day “at the close of 
the third watch, when all the creatures slept, and all was 
still, the marching drum was beaten”’. The road became 
a scene of immense activity and confusion. “ Huge 
savage elephants trumpeted as they advanced in dense 
squads. Camels, loaded with sacks, bellowed at the 
outrage. The favourite horses of the king, donkeys 
ridden by boys, oxen laden with utensils, and crowds of 
carts with creaking wheels filled the roads, whilst here 
and there Deccan riders in despair contended with fallen 
mules. The whole world was swallowed up in dust.” 
In spite of such early difficulties this first military 
venture was a complete success. Harsha defeated the 
opposing forces of the king who had murdered his 
brother and his brother-in-law. But he did not follow 
up the advantage which he had won over the enemy, 
for he was eager to discover the whereabouts of his 
beloved sister Rajyasri. He had learned with dismay 
that his sister, after escaping from her place of confine- 
ment, had sought safety together with her female 
attendants in the almost impenetrable recesses of the 
Vindhya Forest. 
On hearing this, Harsha, accompanied by a retinue 
of tributary sovereigns, made in great haste for these 
wild regions, infested with all kinds of fearful beasts 
of prey. The haste he showed was none too great, 
Squads : groups, bands. Whereabouts: place where a 
Outrage: the insult of having to person is to be found. 
carry heavy loads. 

Utensils: the various articles 
used in the kitchen. 

To contend : to fight. Tributary: those who pay 


T'o follow up: to profit by, to tribute, subject. 
press further. Infested with: full of. 


Recesses : inner parts, depths. 
Retinue : escort. 
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for when at last he found his widowed sister, she 
was just about to put an end to her life on the funeral 
pyre. 

When Harsha had rescued his sister he was free to 
devote all his attention, energy, and resources to warlike 
activities. He had come to believe that foreign kings 
were not to be trusted as long as they had not acknow- 
ledged him as their overlord. This impelled him to begin 
a series of long military campaigns extending over a 
period of more than thirty years. 

When he started his military career he had at his 
disposal 5000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry, and 50,000 
infantry. With this formidable host he overran Northern 
India, and the greatness of his success may be gathered 
from the brief but eloquent description of the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang: “ Harsha went from east to 
west, subduing all who were not obedient; the ele- 
phants were not unharnessed, nor were the soldiers 
unhelmeted.”’ 

As he extended his dominions, his army was con- 
tinually increased by fresh recruits from the fighting 
forces of conquered kings. After a comparatively short 
time he was able to put into the field as many as 60,000 
war elephants and 100,000 cavalry. When he ascended 
the throne the kingdom of Thanesar was bounded by 
the Sutlej in the west and the Upper Jumna in the east. 
Towards the end of his reign Harsha’s dominions, known 
as the kingdom of Kanauj, stretched from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Arabian Sea and from the Himalayas to 
the Narbada. 


Resources : wealth. To gather: to infer, to conclude. 
To overrun: to occupy, to con- Subduing: conquering. 
quer. Recruits : new soldiers. 
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III. HarsHa THE BUDDHIST 


After a long period of 36 years of warfare Harsha 
determined to sheathe his sword. About this time the 
king’s religious views came under the influence of the 
Buddhist creed, for there had come into the kingdom of 
Kanauj a Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang by name. This 
man was an indefatigable traveller, and spent fourteen 
years, from 630 to 644, in visiting almost every part of 
India. He also met King Harsha and succeeded in 
making him a convert to Buddhism. 

It was largely due to Hiuen Tsang’s influence that 
Harsha became deeply interested in religious affairs, so 
that “he sought to plant within his soul the true religious 
merit to such an extent that he forgot to sleep and eat”. 
Like Asoka he led the life of a Buddhist monk, and 
everywhere in his dominions he enforced the severest 
laws to prevent the destruction of animal life. The 
slaughter of any living thing or the use of flesh as food 
became a crime, and was forbidden throughout the Five 
Indias under pain of death, without any hope of pardon. 

This was surely a strange way of proclaiming to the 
world at large the sanctity of life. The penalty itself 
establishes an incomprehensible contradiction between 
the great respect shown for animal life and the scant 
regard shown for human life. The life of animals was 
sacred, but that of human beings counted for little. For 
example, when Harsha heard that Hiuen Tsang was being 


To sheathe: to put into the and Orissa. 
scabbard or case. 5 : 
Influence: direction, guidance. Incomprehensible: that which 


The Five Indias: The Punjab, cannot be understood 
Kanauj, Bengal, Darbhanga, Scant regard : little respect. 
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threatened by persons who held different religious 
- opinions, he issued the following threatening order: “ If 
any man touch or hurt the Master of the Law (Hiuen 
Tsang), he shall forthwith be executed; and whoever 
speaks against him, his tongue shall be cut out ! ” 

That human life was but little regarded is likewise 
made evident by a legend narrated by the Tibetan 
historian Taranath. The legend has it that King Harsha 
built near Maulasthana (Multan ?) a great monastery 
made of timber. In this monastery he entertained all 
the teachers of strange doctrines. After several months, 
when the teachers had been lulled into a sense of false 
security, King Harsha ordered the building to be set 
on fire, and thus the flames consumed the monastery 
and thousands of teachers of other beliefs together 
with their books. 

The story may not be true, but like all other legends 
it has its importance, and the work of recent historians 
has as a rule tended to confirm and not to dissipate many 
a legendary account. That it should have been at all 
possible to invent such a legend, clearly shows that with 
many a Buddhist ruler religious tolerance and respect 
for the sanctity of life were often little better than a 
grim joke, as those who disagreed with them, and held 
different religious views, were apt to discover. 

One of the most notable events of the last years of 
Harsha’s life is closely connected with his belief in the 
Buddhist creed. The king was so delighted with the wise 
sayings of Hiuen Tsang that he determined to hold a 
great religious assembly, in order to give the Chinese 


Executed : put to death. To dissipate: to show the false- 
Timber : wood. hood of, 
Lulled into: soothed, made calm Grim: stern, disagreeable. 

and quiet. Notable : remarkable. 


i 
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pilgrim an opportunity of spreading far and wide the 
teaching of the Excellent Law. 

Accordingly it was ordered that “ all the disciples of 
the various religious sects or schools: should assemble in 
the town of Kanauj to investigate the teaching of the 
Master of the Law from China. Many answered the 
summons, and there gathered at Kanauj 3000 Mahayana 
and Hinayana Buddhist monks, 3000 Brahmans and 
Nigranthas, and about 1000 Buddhist scholars from the 
Nalanda monastery.” This learned assembly, together 
with eighteen tributary kings, awaited the coming of 
Harsha and his ally, the King of Assam. 

Harsha with his guest, the Chinese pilgrim, followed 
the southern bank of the Ganga, and the King of Assam 
advanced along the northern bank. It was a glorious 
pageant: a riot of colours blazing in the sunlight, and 
a medley of sounds floating in the air. Kings with 
turbans of gold and mantles of purple, warriors with 
tunics of velvet, red and blue, soldiers dressed in grey 
and white, and Buddhist monks in dull dark yellow robes 
were escorted by musicians beating drums, blowing horns, 
and playing flutes and harps. Crowds of people in 
thousands and tens of thousands had flocked from far 
and wide to witness the wondrous sight, the like of which 
had never been seen before. 

The ceremonies lasted many days, and were a complete 
triumph for Hiuen Tsang, for, as the pilgrim’s biographer 
remarks, “the followers of error withdrew and dis- 
appeared, so that, when eighteen days had passed, there 
Excellent Law: principles of Escorted : accompanied. 

Buddhism. 
Sect: a religious body. 


Summons : call,order,command. Biographer: one who writes the 
Riot ; a wild confusion. life of another. 


To flock: to come in crowds. 
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had been no one to enter into discussion with Hiuen 
Tsang”’. This triumph was not, however, entirely the 
result of the pilgrim’s learning and eloquence. It stands 
to reason that Harsha’s threatening order: “ Whoever 
speaks against Hiuen Tsang, his tongue shall be cut out!” 
had something to do with the pilgrim’s extraordinary 
success. ; 

Towards the end an untoward event marred the 
peaceful splendour of the religious festival. A fanatic 
burst through the crowds of helpless Buddhist monks 
who were gathered around Harsha, and with a drawn 
dagger hurled himself upon the person of the king. The 
would-be assassin was seized, however, before he could 
inflict the fatal blow. Loud was the general condemna- 
tion of this dastardly attempt, and Buddhists and 
Brahmans vied with each other in expressing their 
horror at such a wicked deed. But this did not prevent 
the king from believing that the Brahmans had instigated 
the crime out of jealousy and spite, and five hundred 
Brahmans were forthwith imprisoned and sent into exile 
to the frontiers of India. 

The result of the assembly was that Buddhism was 
once more made the state religion. But there was a 
great difference between the religious creed of Asoka and 
that of Harsha. The ruler of Kanauj, besides being a 
follower of the Excellent Law, also venerated the Sun 
and Siva. In this respect Harsha followed the teachings 
which he had received in the paternal home ; for it was 
written of his father that “ He offered daily to the Sun 


Fanatic: a person over-zealous Dastardly : cowardly, mean, base. 


in religious matters. To vie with: to compete with, 
To hurl oneself: to throw one- to try to excel. 
self. To instigate: to urge, to incite 


Fatal: mortal, deadly. to do wrong. 
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a bunch of flowers set in a pure vessel of ruby, and tinged 
like his own heart with the same hue”. 

The great assembly at Kanauj had been such a 
success that the king determined to hold similar 
assemblies on a smaller scale every fifth year. One of 
these assemblies was held at Prayaga (Allahabad), and 
became famous, because in 644 King Harsha made a ~ 
wonderful distribution to the poor and needy of the 
accumulated treasures that he had gathered during the 
past five years. 

For the space of forty-two days gifts of all kinds were 
bestowed on Buddhists, Brahmans, Jains, mendicants, 
and poor, orphaned and destitute persons. In the words 
of Hiuen Tsang: “ The royal accumulation of five years 
was exhausted, except the horses, elephants, and 
accoutrements which were necessary for maintaining 
order and protecting the royal estate; and nothing 
remained.” The king freely gave away his gems and 
gold, his clothing and necklaces, his ear-rings and 
bracelets, his chaplets, neck-jewels, and head-jewels ; 
all these he gave away without stint. All being given 
away, he begged from his sister Rajyasri an ordinary 
second-hand garment, and having put it on, he paid 
worship to the “ Buddhas of the Ten Regions’, and 
rejoiced that he had bestowed his treasures so as to 
acquire religious merit. 

So complete was the surrender of every possible 
article of price, that it has been surmised that the 


Ruby: a precious stone varying Accoutrements: equipment, 
in hue between bright scarlet weapons, etc. 
and crimson. 
Tinged : coloured. 
Hue: colour. : 
On a smaller scale : less large. Price : value. 
Exhausted ; emptied. Surmised : suspected. 


Without stint: without limit or 
restraint. 
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distribution was possibly not made in earnest, and that 
most of the treasures found their way back to the 
king’s palace in order to be used on the occasion of 
another “ Arena of Charitable Offerings” which was to 
take place after five years, 

But before Harsha had the opportunity of making a 
second display of universal charity, his life came to an 
‘end. The closing days of the great ruler of Northern 
India bring home to us the truth that life swiftly passes, 
and that the world and its glory are after all but vanity 
of vanities ! 

In the words of Bana: “ Helplessness had taken him 
in hand, pain had made him its province, lassitude its 
haunt. He was on the confines of death, on the verge of 
the last gasp, at the outset of the Great Undertaking, at 
the portal of Long Sleep, on the tip of death’s tongue, 
broken in utterance, unhinged in mind, tortured in body, 
waning in life, babbling in speech, ceaseless in sighs, 
vanquished by yawning, swayed by sufferings, in the 
bondage of wracking pains!” Thus passed away the 
great Harsha, in 648, when he was about 57 years old. 


Lassitude : weariness. Tip: end, extremity. 
Haunt: a place regularly fre- Uferance: speech. 


2 besten é : Unhinged : unsettled. 
Confines: frontiers, boundaries, Wining sileseiemeeiny avay 
borderland. g g 
Verge: brink. Bondage: slavery, imprisonment. 
Gasp: breath. Wracking: severe. extremely 


Portal: gate. painful. 
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(1483-1530) 
J. Bapar’s Diary 


A DIARY is a more or less detailed account of all sorts 
of events as they take place day after day and come to 
the knowledge of the writer who is interested in them. 
It is generally a record of one’s own personal experiences, 
noted down soon after they occur. Such a diary was 
left behind by Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babar, Padshah 
Ghazi, Emperor and Victor in the Holy War. It was 
written in Turki, a language which Babar spoke and 
wrote with the ease and fluency of an accomplished 
scholar. The diary itself, as it was written in Babar’s 
own hand, is not in our possession. Nobody knows what 
has become of it. 

There is, however, an old Turki manuscript extant, 
known as the Hyderabad Codex, which is generally 
regarded as a direct and true copy of the original work. 
But this copy is not complete: there are considerable 


Accomplished : learned, perfect. Extant: in existence. 
Manuscript: anything written Codex: an old document, a 
with the hand, not a printed manuscript. 
book. 
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gaps in the narrative, and large portions of it are lost. 
_ In spite of this the Hyderabad text contains most 
valuable information, and supplies us with details that 
will help us to gain a sound knowledge of Babar, his 
character and his work. 


II. Bapar’s Boyvuoop 
(1483-1494) 


“In the month of Ramzan of the year 899, in the 
twelfth year of my age, I became ruler in the country 
of Farghana.” In this abrupt fashion Babar opens his 
diary, recording his accession to the throne in June 1494. 

He was a Moghul by birth and a lineal descendant of 
the notorious Mongol, Timur, the Lame Firebrand of the 
World. But his descent from Timur should not make 
us think unfavourably of Babar, for there was the 
greatest difference between the Mongols and the Moghuls. 
This difference is made evident by Babar’s own descrip- 
tion of his grandfather, Yunus Khan. “TI had learned 
that Yunus Khan was a Mongol, and concluded that he 
was a beardless man, with the rude manners of an 
inhabitant of the desert. On the contrary I found him 
a handsome man with a fine bushy beard, of elegant 
address, of most agreeable and refined manners and 
conversation, such as are very seldom to be met with in 


Gaps : omissions. in a bad sense). 
Abrupt : sudden. Handsome: having a pleasing 
To open a diary: to begin a appearance. 

diary. 


Elegant address ; polite manners, 
distinguished mode of _ be- 
haviour. 


Recording : writing or registering 
a fact. 

Lineal : in direct line. 

Notorious: well-known (usually Refined : polished, polite, elegant. 
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the most polished society.” Unconsciously Babar was 
drawing his own picture, for he had much in common 
with Yunus Khan, and his portraits show us a strikingly 
handsome man with regular and refined features: a 
long straight nose, a broad forehead, arched brows, and 
a rather small and sensitive mouth. 

Of his boyhood we learn little either from Babar’s 
own writings or from the testimony of eye-witnesses, but 
from other sources we know that he was extremely well 
educated, wrote a good hand, and had considerable 
poetical talent. 

His mother seems likewise to have exercised a whole- 
some influence over him, for the Moghul women of those 
days retained many of the virtues of the desert : they 
were simple in their habits, and never tasted wine. An 
echo of his early training still rings in the following 
words: “I had had no inclination for wme in my 
childhood, I knew nothing of its cheer and pleasure. If, 
as sometimes happened, my father pressed wine on me, 
I excused myself.”” Evidently it was not Babar’s father 
who had trained him to abstain from wine. 

These details are no doubt scant and meagre, yet we 
may conclude from them that the years of Babar’s 
boyhood were well spent. He applied himself to his 
studies and lived a simple healthy life, such as even the 


Unconsciously : without know- ficent. 


ing it, without being aware An echo: a repeated sound, a 
of it. lingering influence. 
To have much in common: Inclination: liking, love. 


greatly to resemble. 


Arched: not straight, slightly 
curved. 
Sensitive: quickly and acutely 


alive to impressions. 
Wholesome : good, useful, bene- 


Cheer : gladness. 

To press upon : 
edly. 

Scant : few in number. 

Meagre: poor, incomplete, im- 
perfect. 


to offer repeat- 
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children of kings should live if there is to be any hope of 
future greatness for the country over which they are 
destined to rule. 


Ill. THe Trarntnc or A WARRIOR 
(1495-1525) 


Babar was about eleven years old when his father, 
Umar Shaikh Mirza, met with an accident that cost him 
his life. One day as Umar Shaikh Mirza entered a 
pigeon-cot, which was built upon the side of a hill, the 
foundation gave way, the house fell upon him, and he 
was instantly killed ; or as Babar has it, “‘ he became a 
falcon ’’—like a falcon he soared from the earth, or died. 
Umar Shaikh Mirza’s sudden death seated Babar on the 
throne of Farghana. With his accession to the throne 
the boy-king, not yet in his teens, entered upon the 
most eventful and perilous period of his career. 

From the very beginning the new king found himself 
surrounded on every side by ambitious rulers of neigh- 
bouring states, who tried their hardest to deprive him 
of the throne. For one so young, Babar displayed con- 
siderable energy, and it must have been a strange sight 
to see a lad of twelve fighting at the head of his followers 
to secure for himself the throne which was his by 
inheritance. What saved Babar was the wonderful 
loyalty of his subjects, who never wavered in their 
allegiance to their youthful leader. ‘‘ The chief cause 


Falcon: a bird of prey often Eventful: full of events, im- 


trained for hunting. portant. 
Teens: the years from thirteen Perilous : dangerous. 
to nineteen. Ambitious : aspiring to or desir- 


ous of fame. 
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of the defeat of my enemies was that they found in my 
soldiers and peasants a resolution and single-mindedness 
such as would not let them flinch from making offering 
of their lives, so long as there was breath and power in 
their bodies.” 

Babar’s triumph kindled in him a passionate longing 
to win military fame, and adopting the policy of his 
rival neighbours, he now began to attack Samarkand. 
At first he was successful, for, ‘‘ when Bai-Sungar Mirza, 
the ruler of Samarkand, had sustained a seven months’ 
siege, he with two or three hundred of his hungry suite 
abandoned Samarkand, and went to Khusrao Shah in 
Qiindiiz. When the news of his departure reached us, 
we occupied the city.” 

Samarkand was a most welcome addition to Babar’s 
dominions. As Babar himself testifies, “ Few towns in 
the whole habitable world are so pleasant as Samarkand. 
Its bakers and its cooks are good$ and the best paper 
of the world is made there.” 

But the seizure of Samarkand was destined to be the 
occasion of great reverses. In Samarkand Babar fell ill, 
and while he was thus lying helpless, messengers came 
from Andijan with the news that the city was being 
besieged by Babar’s enemies. ‘“‘ By an error of judg- 
ment’, writes Babar, “ one of the messengers saw me 
in my state of weakness. He was allowed to leave, 
and returned to Andijan with the tale: ‘ The Padshah 
cannot speak, and they are dropping water into his 


Resolution : courage, determina- To adopt: to follow, to take up. 


tion. Suite: following, a band of 
Single-mindedness: having one followers. 
purpose or aim. Reverses: defeats. 


To flinch: to hesitate, to shrink. LZrror of judgment: mistake, 
Passionate: strong, violent. blunder. 
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mouth with cotton.’” Thereupon the besieged were so 
discouraged that they surrendered the city. 


The fall of Andijan was the beginning of a long 
guerilla warfare, in which Babar fought with alternate 
success and failure. He lost Farghana, and had to give 
up Samarkand. The latter country he succeeded in 
recovering only to lose it a second time. On that 
occasion Babar’s departure from Samarkand was little 
less than a hurried flight—“ I took my departure from 
the town about midnight ”’. 

Babar’s affairs had now become so desperate that 
there was no other alternative left him but to go into 
exile. He sought refuge m the kingdom of Tashkend, 
where his uncle Muhammad Khan was king. He was 
hospitably received, but not much honour was paid him. 
In his own words: “During my stay at Tashkend I 
endured much poverty and humiliation; most of my 
retainers dispersed ; those that remained were unable 
to move about with me because of their destitu- 
tion. The uncertainty and want of house and home 
drove me at last to despair, and I resolved to go to 
China.” 

However, nothing came of this scheme, and instead 
of going to China Babar made a fresh attempt to 
reconquer Farghana. This attempt ended in failure, and 
he himself was so badly wounded that if he had not 
fallen into the hands of a wonderfully clever surgeon, he 


Guerilla warfare: war waged by 
an irregular force employed in 
small bandsto harass theenemy. 

Alternate: first one, then the 
other, by turns. 

Desperate : hopeless. 


Alternative : choice. 

To endure: to suffer. 

Retainers : followers. 

Destitution: great poverty. 

Surgeon: a medical man who 
performs operations. 
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would probably never have recovered. The surgeon's 
name was Ataka Bakshi. 

‘He was a very skilful surgeon. If a man’s brain 
had come out he would cure it, and any sort of wound 
in an artery he easily healed. For some wounds his 
remedy was in the formof aplaster ; forothers, medicines 
had to be taken. He ordered a bandage to be tied on 
the wound of my leg, and made me eat something like a 
fibrous root. Ataka Bakshi himself told me: ‘A certain 
man had his leg broken in the slender part, and the bone 
was shattered for the breadth of one hand. I cut the 
flesh open and took the bits of the bone out. Where 
they had been, I put in a remedy in powder form. That 
remedy simply became bone, where there had been bone 
before.’ He told me many other strange and marvellous 
things, such as surgeons in civilised lands cannot do.” 

After Babar had been healed of his wounds, he 
continued for some time to lead small expeditions 
against the enemies who had deprived him of his 
kingdom. But at last he began to understand that he 
would never succeed in vanquishing them ; for, though 
they were less skilled in military leadership than he was, 
they had many troops at their disposal, and their 
resources were greatly superior to his own. Accordingly 
Babar at last made up his mind to give up the unequal 
contest, and determined to go to Kabul. 

Babar was not yet 22 years old when he turned his 
back upon Farghana. His fortunes were then at their 


Artery: one of the vessels that Shaitered: entirely broken into 
convey blood from the heart small pieces. 
to all parts of the body. 4 . 
Fibrous: having fibres, orslender ~ ronely: ae ne ee ire 
darken: powdered healing substance. 


F : 
Slender : thin. Resources : means, wealth. 
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lowest ebb, for he could only boast of a ragged company 
of a few destitute followers. The little band of exiles 
did not present a striking appearance. ‘‘ Those who, 
hoping in me, went with me into exile, were, small and 
great, between two and three hundred. They were 
almost all on foot, had walking staves in their hands, 
brogues on their feet, and long coats on their shoulders. 
So destitute were we that we had but two tents amongst 
us.’ But as he made his way through the territories 
of Khusrao Shah, he was not a little surprised to see that 
his well-known valour stood him in good stead, for 
many of Khusrao Shah’s Moghul retainers abandoned 
their master and offered their services to Babar. 

The desertion of his followers so upset Khusrao Shah 
that he thought it best to make friends with Babar. But 
his attempts at friendship disgusted his followers, who 
now joined Babar in crowds. Accordingly it was with 
his forces considerably swelled and well equipped that 
Babar finally found himself before the gates of Kabul. 

~ Mukim, who was at that time ruler of Kabul, was 
merely a usurper, and cared more for his life than for 
the kingdom over which he ruled. This caused him to 
offer of his own accord to hand over the city to Babar, 
and thus without striking a blow the latter occupied 
Kabul, and found himself once more wielding the royal 


At their lowest ebb: in their To stand in good stead: to be of 
worst state. great use or value. 


Ragged : poorly dressed, in rags. To disgust: to fill with con- 


ie tempt. 
Striking : romiarkepie: Swelled : increased. 
Staves: long sticks. Equipped : armed. 
Brogues: rough boots of un- Usurper: one who occupies the 
tanned leather. throne without right. 


Destitute: very poor, without Of his own accord: without being 
possessions. asked. 
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sceptre. From what we know of Babar we can easily 
gather that he meant to be a king not only in name but 
also in deed. He therefore set to work to organise the 
administration of his new kingdom, and began at the 
same time to plan fresh military expeditions against the 
neighbouring rulers. 

Warlike activities took up the greater part of many 
years, and were at first directed against Kandahar. In 
a meadow near Kandahar, Babar fought with his old 
rival Mukim, whom he had driven out of Kabul, and the 
issue of the fight showed Babar’s matchless military 
genius. While half of his troops were foraging, he and 
about a thousand of his followers were attacked by a 
force seven times as large as their own. But discipline 
and leadership won the day. Mukim’s treasury fell into 
Babar’s hands, and he found himself in possession of an 
amazing amount of wealth. ‘‘ Such masses of white 
money had never been seen before in these countries. 
To count the coins being difficult, they were apportioned 
to my followers by weighing them in scales. Nobles of 
all ranks and their retainers loaded up ass-load after 
ass-load of sacks full of bright silver coins ” (1508). 

In October, 1511, Babar reconquered Samarkand. 
He was so elated with the victory that he gave up all 
thoughts of invading India, and was content to sit on 
the throne of Timur and sway the imperial sceptre over 
Samarkand. But less than eight months afterwards he 
had to flee from the city of his ambition, broken and 


To set to work: to begin. Amazing : very great. 
To organise: to arrange. 


To forage: to ccllect food for ‘ ras 
otis or homes! Apportioned to: Divided among. 


a a ° . . 
White money : silver coins. 


To win the day: to be victorious, The city of his ambition: the city 
to obtain the victory. he was desirous of having. 


BABAR, 
(Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay.) 
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crestfallen, unable to cope with the religious opposition 
of the people of Samarkand. 

When the last hope of permanently recovering 
Samarkand had thus been lost Babar turned his eyes 
once more towards the east. From 1510 to 1524 he made 
four attempts to conquer India, and each time he had 
to retrace his steps; but never for a moment did he 
waver in his resolve, and in 1525 he made his fifth and 
last attempt. This time he was successful. 


IV. Invasion oF INDIA 


‘On Friday the first of the month of Safar in the 
year 932 (November 17, 1525) we set out for Hindustan ” 
—in these words Babar mentions the opening of the 
great military campaign which was to bring about such 
momentous changes in the land of Hindustan. Con- 
sidering the greatness of the country which he meant to 
conquer, his army was comparatively small ; for we are 
told that, after crossing the Indus, “the paymasters 
and diwans, who had been put in charge of the boats, 
reported that the number of those come with the army, 
great and small, good and bad, retainer and non-retainer. 
was written down as 12,000’. 

With these forces he marched eastward towards 
Panipat, where he came face to face with the over- 
whelming forces of Ibrahim Lodi, the Emperor of Delhi. 
“ People estimated the opposing army at 100,000 men, 
and Ibrahim’s elephants and those of his Amirs were 
said to be about 1000.” Even Babar seems to have been 
Crestfallen: disheartened, dis- Zo waver: hesitate. 

couraged. Opening : beginning. 


To cope with: to overcome, to Momentous: of moment or 
face. importance. 
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appalled by their number, for he made a second count 
of his army, and despondently remarks: ‘“ When the 
army was renumbered, it did not count up to what had 
been estimated ”’. 

Accordingly he resolved to leave nothing to chance. 
“I ordered every man in the army to collect carts, 
according to his circumstances. Seven hundred carts 
were brought in. They were joined together by means 
of ropes of raw hides ; and between every two carts five 
or six mantelets were fixed, behind which the matchlock- 
men were to stand to fire. This work of preparation took 
us from five to six days.” 

After such elaborate preparations the result of the 
battle was a foregone conclusion. Flanking parties of 
Moghul horsemen wheeled to the right and left, and 
attacked the enemy in the rear. The wings of Babar’s 
army joined issue with the opposing wings of the Hindu 
host. Thus, except in front, where its advance was 
barred by a long line of carts and mantelets, the centre 
of Ibrahim’s army found itself entirely hemmed in by 
fighting men. It was moreover exposed to the de- 
vastating fire of Babar’s heavy ordnance, safely placed 
behind the protecting barricade of carts and mantelets 
that separated the two armies. 


Appulled: filled with terror or Foregone: decided beforehand. 


parties that 


dismay. 
To leave nothing to: not to trust 
in. 


Raw hides: fresh hides, un- 
tanned skins. 
Mantelets: movable shelters 


used by besiegers as a protec- 
tion. 
Miatchlock-men : men armed with 
muskets fired by a match. 
Elaborate: long and careful. 


Flanking parties : 
attack the sides or flanks of an 
army. 

To wheel: to turn. 

Rear: the last ranks of soldiers. 


Barred: stopped, checked, ar- 
rested. 

Hemmed in: surrounded. 

Devastating: destructive, caus- 


ing great loss. 
Barricade : shelter, screen. 
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In the words of Babar, ‘‘ When the battle began, the 
sun was spear-high; till mid-day fighting was in full 
force ; noon passed, the foe was crushed in defeat, and 
our fiend were rejoicing and gay. In one half-day the 
armed mass*of our enemies was laid low upon the earth. 
Five or six thousand men were killed in one place close 
to Ibrahim. Our estimate of the dead lying all over the 
field was from fifteen to sixteen thousand ; but it came 
to be known later in Agra from the statement of the 
Hindustanis that between forty and fifty thousand men 
may have died in that battle.” 

Panipat was the victory, and the wealth of India was 
the prize. But before Babar could claim to have 
conquered Hindustan, he had to join issue with a more 
formidable foe than Ibrahim Lodi. This was Rana 
Sanga, “‘ who in these latter days had grown great by 
his own valour and sword”... He was the leader of 
Rajputana opposition to Moghul rule, and in order to 
defeat him Babar at the head of his veteran fighting men 
marched towards Sikri. 

At first the advantage was on the side of Rana Sanga, 
for a Moghul reconnoitring party of 1500 men were 
beaten back without effecting anything, whilst many of 
them were made prisoners. This partial defeat filled the 
Moghuls with dismay, and many were apparently more 
ready to run away than to face the foe. In these 
circumstances Babar resolved to restore confidence 


Spear-high : i.e. just risen. Formidable: powerful, danger- 
Noon passed : after noon. det 
Laid tab Walled. Reconnoitring party: a party 


examining the enemy’s position 

bac a and movements. 

To jom issue: to engage in To effect: to do, to accomplish, 
fighting. to achieve. 


Prize: reward. 
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THE MoGHuL ARMY MARCHING. 
(Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay.) 
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among his soldiers by publicly renouncing the use of wine, 
in order to call down God’s blessing upon his army. 

This solemn and public renunciation of the use of 
wine must have cost Babar a good deal. Though he had 
never tasted wine in his childhood, he partook of it 
freely when he grew up. More than once his excessive 
use of wine was followed by illness. On such occasions 
he would grow penitent, and resolve to give up his 
habits of intemperance. But as soon as he was restored 
to health his fine promises were forgotten. It was not 
till February 1527, when he was about to face Rana 
Sanga, that he finally resolved to make the grand 
renunciation. 

Babar now gave his fullest attention to the coming 
conflict, and made preparations much in the same way 
as he had done at Panipat. His leadership once more 
carried everything before it. The main attack of the 
Moghuls is described in the Letter-of-Victory, originally 
written by Shaikh Zain, but reproduced by Babar in his 
diary. “The gracious royal soul (Babar) advanced 
against the enemy, Victory and Fortune on his night, 
Prestige and Conquest on his left. His soldiers followed 
him from all sides ; the whole surging ocean of the army 
rose in mighty waves ; the courage of all the crocodiles 
(the swords) of that ocean was manifested by the 
strength of their deeds. The striker and the stricken, 
the victor and the vanquished, were commingled ; all 


To renounce : to give up. To carry everything before one: 
To partake of : to indulge in. to be successful. 
Excessive: in excess, too free. 
Penitent: sorrowful for one’s — 
sins or faults, contrite, sorry. Surging: swelling, rolling, like 
Intemperance: excessive indul- great waves. 
gence in drink. Commingled : mixed. 


Prestige : renown, fame. 
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distinction between them was lost. Of the Hindus 
many fell dead on the field of battle ; others, desisting 
from fighting, fled into the desert of exile; mounds were 
made of the bodies of the slain, and pulars of their 
heads.” 

Rana Sanga’s defeat in the battle of Kanua sealed 
the doom of Hindustan, and Babar now assumed the 
title of Ghazi, which means Victor in the Holy War. 
Rana Sanga was not among the slain, but perhaps it 
would have been better for him if he had fallen on the 
gory battle-field. He would then at least have been 
spared another crushing blow, the capture of Chanderi, 
one of the greatest Rajputana strongholds. Less than 
a year after the disastrous battle of Kanua, Chanderi fell 
into the hands of the victorious Moghul leader (1528). 
Soon after its fall Rana Sanga died. 

The great conquest was finished and. Zahir-ud-din 
Muhammad Babar, Padshah and Ghazi, swayed the 
imperial sceptre over Hindustan. He did not long 
enjoy his triumph, for two years later he was laid low 
by inexorable death. But his last moments were like a 
majestic sunset at the end of a beautiful summer day, 
and all the glory of his military triumphs was cast into 
the shade by the heroic sacrifice of his passing. 

When Babar was in Agra in the year 1530 messengers 
brought news from Sambhal, a town situated more than 
a hundred miles to the south, that Humayun was 
dangerously ill. These sad tidings caused the emperor 


Desisting : ceasing. Laid low: brought down, over- 

Mounds: heaps. thrown. 

Sear ec COOTE: hh TERRE Ty be cost miodiebade > to be 
tain the downfall. 

Gory : blood-stained. 

Crushing blow: a decisive defeat. Passing: death. 


far surpassed, 
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great alarm, for Humayun was his eldest living son, 
whom he had always loved with the greatest tenderness. 
There are dozens of passages in the diary to show Babar’s 
great affection for his son, whom he had destined to be 
his successor on the imperial throne of Delhi. 

The following passage, though not found in Babar’s 
diary, is supposed to belong to it, and it affords clear 
proof of Babar’s love for his son. “ I was just speaking 
with his mother about Humayun when in he came. 
His presence opened our hearts like rosebuds, and made 
our eyes shine like torches. We lived together for some 
time in the greatest intimacy. The truth is that his 
conversation had an inexpressible charm, and he realised 
absolutely the ideal of perfect manhood.” 

As soon as Babar heard of his son’s illness he gave 
orders that he should be brought to Delhi, and thence 
by water to Agra. By the time the fever-stricken prince 
arrived in Agra, he was delirious, and in a condition 
which caused the greatest anxiety to the doctors that 
had been summoned to his bedside. Babar was in a 
terrible state of apprehension. The boy’s mother was so 
struck with the emperor’s grief that she forgot her own 
sorrow and tried her best to console him. ‘‘ Do not be 
troubled about my son,” she said. ‘“‘ You are a king; 
what griefs have you? You have other sons; I sorrow 
because I have only this one.” Babar’s reply is full of 
fatherly love: ‘* Although I have other sons, I love none 
as I love Humayun. I crave that this cherished child 


Alarm: anxiety, fear. that a man should be. 
To afford: to give, to show. Delirious: disordered in mind, 
Intimacy: familiarity or friend- raving. 
ship. Apprehension: fear. 
Charm: delight. To crave: to long for, to desire 


The ideal of perfect manhood: all earnestly. 
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may have his heart’s desire, and live long ; and I desire 
the kingdom for him because he has not his equal in 
distinction.” 

As the days dragged on without the least sign of 
improvement, Babar grew more and more anxious. In 
his anxiety there began to occur to him time after time 
the thought that the restoration of his son’s health could 
only be wrested from Heaven by his sacrificing the most 
valuable thing in his possession. Acting on this thought, 
which never left him day or night, he called together all 
his wise men and asked them which was in their opinion 
the most precious thing that he might sacrifice to obtain 
the healing of his son. 

They suggested that the jewels of the crown and the 
wealth of the treasury should be distributed in alms to 
the poor. This answer did not satisfy the emperor, who 
could not help feeling that there was one thing more 
precious to him than all the gold and silver in the world, 
and that was his own life; so he determined to sacrifice 
his life for his son. 

He therefore prepared himself for the supreme act of 
his life by performing appropriate religious ceremonies, 
after which he entered the silent sick-room, and walked 
three times round the sick prince’s couch, saying in 
prayerful tones, “‘ On me be all that thou art suffering ! 
On me be all! Onmealone!” Even as he was walking 
round the bed for the third time, a strange joy lit up 
his face, and his eyes shone like stars. “I have pre- 
vailed,” he suddenly exclaimed. “I have taken it!” 

The story has it that from that very moment Humayun 


To drag on: to pass slowly. Appropriate : fit, suitable. 
Wrested : to obtain by violence. To prevail: to gain the victory, 
Supreme : \ast, highest. to conquer. 
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suddenly improved, whilst Babar was stricken down with 
his son’s complaint. Nor did he ever regret the sacrifice: 
he had made. The joy of seeing his son restored to 
health was his supreme consolation, and with his son’s 
voice ringing in his ears the emperor breathed his last. 
Thus, in the forty-eighth year of his age, died Zahir- 
ud-din Muhammad Babar, Padshah and Ghazi (1530). 


BABAR ON HIS THRONE, 
(British Museum.) 


CHAPTER VI 


Akbar 


A CHARACTER SKETCH 


I. Inauspictious BEecinnines 


Akbarnama or “ The History of Akbar”, written by 
Abul Fazl Allami, the emperor’s faithful servant and 
devoted friend, contains in its opening pages a glowing 
account of Akbar’s birth. We are told that on this 
occasion “trays of variously coloured fruits were spread, 
and tables laid with different dainties ; robes of*different 
colours were bestowed, and swift couriers rode hard to 
spread the glad tidings; victorious generals and brave 
captains saluted, and crowds of great and small paid 
their respects ”’. 

But the reality was in strange contrast with this 
‘flowery description, evidently the work of a flattering 
friend. The true story runs as follows : 

Humayun, the Emperor of Delhi, had lost his throne. 
With a handful of faithful followers the homeless fugitive 
sought refuge in the barren desert of Marwar. After 


Inauspicious : unfavourable, not Couriers : messengers. 


promising. To ride hard : to ride swiftly. 
Tray: a shallow wooden trough Flowery: ornamented with 
for domestic uses. flowers of speech. 
Dainties : choice dishes. Handful: a little band. 
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untold sufferings the little band reached Amarkot. At 
Amarkot, in the midst of hardships and privations, on 
Thursday, November 23, 1542, was born Humayun’s 
son, Abul Muzaffar Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar, 
who was destined to become the greatest Moghul ruler 
that ever sat on the Imperial throne of Delhi. 

For many years after his son’s birth Humayun lived 
in exile, and it was only in June, 1555, that he succeeded 
in winning back his own, and once more obtaining 
possession of Delhi. But he did not long enjoy his 
triumph, for about six months later he slipped from the 
staircase that led to the terrace of his palace, and was 
killed. It was wittily said of him that “he tumbled 
through life, and he tumbled out of it”. 

During the thirteen years extending from his own 
birth to his father’s death, young Akbar rarely saw his 
father and he grew up without being for any length of 
time under paternal control. This was a great pity, as 
Humayun was a learned man and a great lover of books, 
and if his son had been constantly by his side, the father 
would have taken great care of his education. 

As it was, Akbar was allowed to act pretty much as 
he liked. The young prince was unruly and so lacking 
in diligence that his teachers simply did not know what 
to do with him. He did not care for books, but he was 
interested in animals; he was fond of camels, horses, 
dogs, and pigeons. 

Abul Fazl, ever ready to praise his royal master, does 
not find it difficult to excuse the boy’s laziness. He 
would make us believe that Akbar was being taught 

” 


To slip: to fall. Unruly : disobedient. 
To tumble through life: to meet Lacking in: deficient in, wanting 
with many accidents. in. 
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direct by God, so that he could make light of the in- 
struction given by his teachers. ‘‘ For him who is 
God’s pupil, what occasion is there for teaching by 
creatures (?.e. schoolmastets), or for application to 
lessons ?”” But Humayun took a different view of his 
son’s carelessness. He wrote to him plainly : 


“Sit not in idleness, ’tis not the time for play ; 
*Tis thé time for arts and work.” 


But the father’s words fell on deaf ears, and Akbar 
grew up a self-willed lad, more sturdy in body than 
developed in mind. He was a keen sportsman and spent 
much of his time in shooting, an art in which he acquired 
great skill. He also loved the pleasures of the chase, 
and with hunting-dogs or cheetahs crossed mountains 
and valleys in eager pursuit of the swift deer. But he 
had practically no knowledge of letters. 

When his father’s sudden death in January, 1526, 
seated young Akbar on the Imperial throne of Delhi, 
he was not in the least prepared to wear the crown and 
wield the sceptre. Nor was his accession peaceful. His 
most formidable opponent was a certain Hindu, called — 
Hemu, who from a shopkeeper had risen to be a successful 
general and an able statesman. It is therefore probable 
that if Akbar had been left to his own resources, he would 
never have ruled in Hindustan. There was, however, 
among his followers a man whose military skill was equal 
to his loyalty. This was Bairam Khan, who defeated 
the forces of Hemu on the historic battlefield of Panipat, 


To make light of : to neglect, not lisfened to. 
to care for. Formidable: powerful. 


Occasion : need. Resources : means, devices. 
To fall on deaf ears: not to be Historic : famous in history. 
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and secured for Akbar the throne of Delhi (November 
1556). 

For five more years Akbar continued to be as careless 
and wilful as he had been before. The cleverest men of 
the realm were entrusted with his education, but their 
failure was as great as that of their predecessors. Their 
pupil did not pay the slightest attention to them, and 
did not even succeed in learning the alphabet. He also 
devoted a great deal of time to exciting sports, and was 
never tired of witnessing elephant fights. .He refused to 
take the slightest interest in public affairs, and allowed 
his generals and ministers a free hand in the admini- 
stration of his empire. Truly it was an inauspicious 
beginning to a young king’s reign. 


II. A WonDERFUL CHANGE 


Towards the year 1562, when Akbar was twenty years 
old, a startling change in his behaviour caused not a 
little surprise to his attendants and friends, He began 
to think and act for himself, and within an incredibly 
short time he proved himself a soldier and a ruler of men. 
The question, therefore, naturally presents itself : ““ How 
was it possible for a young man who had never profited 
by the opportunities of learning that were offered him, 
to rise to such eminence ?” 

His Manliness.—First of all, it must not be forgotten 
that the blood of warriors was coursing in his veins. 
Both his grandfather and father had won fame on many 


Entrusted : charged. Opportunities: suitable occa- 

Inauspicious ; unpromising. sions, great facilities. 

Startling: surprising, unexpected, Hminence: high rank, degree of 
sudden. excellence. 


Attendants : servants. Coursing : flowing. 
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a battlefield, and Akbar’s military skill may be described 
as a family trait. Moreover, whilst he was neglecting 
his studies, he indulged in pastimes that aroused in him 
the warlike spirit of his ancestors. He was fond of the 
chase, hunted with dogs and cheetahs, was an accom- 
plished horseman, and had acquired great skill in the 
use of all kinds of weapons—lance, spear, bow, and 
sword. In a word there was nothing effeminate about 
him. 

He showed on more than one occasion that he was 
possessed of great bodily strength and endurance. In 
1573 Akbar was in Fatpur Sikri, a city situated about 
20 miles south-west of Agra, when he received news that 
a rebellion had broken out in distant Gujarat. Forthwith 
he made hasty preparations and with a chosen band of 
hard riders was soon ready for the journey. Mounted 
on swift she-camels and on spirited Arab horses, they left 
Fatpur Sikri on August 23, 1573, and boldly plunged into 
the treeless sun-scorched desert of Rajputana. Right 
across the silent void of sand they rode, passing by 
Ajmer, Sirohi, and Patan, and on the eleventh day they 
found themselves on the outskirts of Ahmedabad, having 
covered no less than 600 miles. 

Nor was Akbar exhausted by the ride; he immediately 
made for the enemy’s camp, and so little was his arrival 
expected that the rebels were actually sleeping in their 
tents when Akbar came upon them. There were 20,000 
of them, but Akbar scorned to fall upon them in their 
sleep. The trumpets were sounded to awaken them, and 


Family trait - a family character- fatigue. 

istic, something inherited. Hard riders: swift riders. 
Accomplished : skilled. 
Effeminate : unmanly, soft. 
Endurance: ability to bear To make for: to go to. 


Void : empty place. 
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a rude awakening it was, for with 3000 fighting men 
Akbar defeated the forces of the rebels which more than 
five times outnumbered his own. 

His Indefatigable Energy—To this immense bodily 
strength, which enabled him to perform feats of mar- 
vellous endurance, Akbar joined an indefatigable energy. 
There was no longer left in him any trace of the careless- 
ness of his younger years, when he made light of the 
affairs of state and only thought of amusing himself. 
From the age of twenty he was master of both his 
household and his kingdom, and a painstaking master 
he was. It was indeed one of his favourite sayings that 
“true greatness in spiritual and worldly affairs does not 
shrink from minute details of business but regards their 
performance as a religious duty”. He practised this 
principle so faithfully that Abul Fazl does not hesitate 
to say that ‘“‘ the carefulness with which Akbar entered 
into details was the secret of his success”. 

The capture of Chitor is an instance in point. This 
famous fortress had already been once captured in the 
past by Ala-ud-din Khilji; but that was more than 
250 years ago (1303), and Chitor stood once more in 
pride of place among the strongholds of Rajputana and 
was believed to be impregnable. 

On the approach of the besieging Moghul army, the 
ruling Rana, the craven Udain Singh, sought refuge in 
flight. But his desertion was Chitor’s gain, for Jaimal, 


A rude awakening: an un- An instance in point: a good 


pleasant awakening. example. 
Feats : extraordinary deeds. To stand in pride of place: to be 
Indefatigable ; untiring. the chief. 
To make light of : to neglect. Impregnable : not to be taken by 
Painstaking : careful. force. 


Minute : small. Refuge: safety. 
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Rathor of Bednor, took his place, and proved an ex- 
cellent substitute. With 7000 Rajput warriors to man 
avd defend the walls of the city, he defied the attempts 
of the besieging army to capture the city by assault. 

But Akbar was determined to have his own way. He 
left nothing to chance, and himself superintended the 
mining operations that were to breach the walls. For 
two nights and one day, while the work was being 
completed, Akbar stayed with his workmen, and neither 
slept nor retired to his tent to take food. 

When the mines were fired, they failed to bring down 
the massive walls, though they made a partial opening 
in them, which the besieged hastened to repair. This 
failure did not discourage Akbar. He remained at his 
post, directing his workers. While he was thus occupied 
he perceived among the Rajputs who were repairing the 
breach a warrior wearing a chief's armour. Without 
hesitation Akbar aimed a well-directed shot at him, and 
_ killed him. The victim of this fortunate shot was 
Jaimal himself. 

The sudden death of their leader was a staggering 
blow for the Rajputs, and they felt so disheartened that 
they were unable any longer to resist the horrors of the 
protracted siege, which had already lasted four months. 
Huge fires were kindled, and the women of Chitor 
perished in the flames, while the Rajput soldiers died 


Substitute : one who takes place 
of another. 

To defy: to challenge without 
fear. 

To superiniend : to inspect. 

Mining operations: the digging 
of the underground passages 
to be filled with gunpowder 
for blowing up the walls. 


To breach: to make an opening 
in. 

To bring down: to destroy. 

Massive: thick, strong. 

Partial : incomplete, not wide or 
easy of access. 

Staggering: dreadful, 
great dismay. 

Protracted : long. 


causing 
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to a man in a last but hopeless attempt to defeat 
their foe. 

Thus Chitor fell. No doubt Akbar was wonderfully 
fortunate in thus killing by a chance shot the man who 
was the life and soul of the defence. But it should not 
be forgotten that fortune would never have favoured 
him if he had not been a painstaking general, busying 
himself with the smallest details likely to bring about 
the capture of the town he was besieging. 

His Unselfishness.—In the next place the deficiences 
of Akbar’s early training were in a large measure made 
good by the spirit of unselfishness which he evinced 
in the administration of his wide empire. In the 
Council Chamber, for example, he did not show himself 
headstrong and narrow-minded, but lent a willing ear to 
the advice of men whom he knew to be superior to 
himself in intellectual attainments. 

In this respect there is a pleasing contrast between 
Akbar and another Muhammadan ruler, Ala-ud-din . 
Khilji, who sat on the throne of Delhi from 1296 to 1316. 
Both rulers had remained ignorant of how to read or 
write, but there was a great difference between them. 
Akbar was eager to listen to the discussions of learned 
men, and sought to profit by the wisdom they had 
acquired ; but Ala-ud-din could not brook being con- 
tradicted by even the most learned of his advisers, and 
the best-informed men had to be careful to keep their 
knowledge to the level of their sovereign’s acquirements. 
The life and soul: the one on willingly. 


whom everything depended. Attainments: knowledge. 
Deficiences: defects, faults. To brook: to bear, to stand, to 
To make good: to supply a de- put up with, to suffer. 

fect, to compensate for. Level of their sovereign’s acquire- 
Headstrong : obstinate. ments: the amount of know- 


To lend a willing ear: To listen ledge possessed by the king. 
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Both Akbar and Ala-ud-din were illiterate, but the one 
was broad-minded and the other was conceited. 

This willingness on the part of Akbar to listen to 
advice made it possible for him to avail himself of the 
services of the most distinguished men. Among these 
we may mention Abul Fazl and Todar Mall. 

Abul Fazl was one of the most accomplished scholars 
of his time, a philosopher, a poet, and a historian. He 
became Akbar’s confidential secretary and adviser, and 
wrote Ain-i-Akbari and Akbarnama, the “ Institute of 
Akbar” and the “ History of Akbar’, two works of 
high historical interest, which give a wonderful survey 
of the great Empire. 

Todar Mall, of whom it has been said that he left 
behind him no equal either for rectitude or for admini- 
strative skill, started life as a soldier. Afterwards he 
revealed himself as an able financier, for he was the first 
to introduce Akbar’s famous revenue settlement into the 
province of Gujarat. 

Such were the men whose services Akbar engaged and 
retained till death severed the bonds of friendship and 
confidence. 

This spirit of unselfishness, which is so characteristic 
of Akbar, revealed itself not only in the choice of state 
officials but also in his dealings with the people over 
whom he ruled. He made it the aim of his life to further 
the welfare of his subjects, and his broad-minded 
toleration was a pleasant surprise to the inhabitants of 
the various kingdoms which he conquered. 

Other Muhammadan rulers, both before and after 


Conceited : vain. Confidential; intimate, trusted. 
To avail oneself of : to make use Rectitude :_uprightness, honesty. 
of. To sever: to separate. 
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Akbar, made it their principle to oppress and crush the 
Hindus, from whom they were divided by racial and 
religious hatred. Akbar never entertained such feelings 
of enmity; on the contrary he tried every means to 
make friends of the Hindus whom he had conquered. 
He invited them to enter the Imperial service, and 
welcomed them to his court. 

He did away with the odious regulations which were 
little better than penal laws, and which made the lives 
of the Hindu subjects of many a Muhammadan ruler 
distressing beyond endurance. Thus he did not hesitate 
to forgo the large come which the state derived year 
after year from purely religious taxes. He gave up the 
practice of fining the Hindus simply because they were 
Hindus, or because they were fond of going on pilgrim- 
ages, and both the Jizya or capitation tax and the pilgrim 
tax were suppressed. 

Furthermore, in order to make the Hindus realise 
that they were neither strangers nor slaves, Akbar left 
no means untried to break down the social barriers that 
separated the Hindus from the Muhammadans. He 
encouraged Muhammadan officers to marry Hindu wives, 
and he himself set the example, and led the way in this 
departure from customs that had been maintained for 
centuries. He not only contracted marriage alliances 
with royal Hindu families, but allowed the Hindu queens 
to practise their own religion in his palace, and recognised 
their male connections as members of the royal family. 


To entertain: to cherish. To forgo : to give up, not to claim. 
Odious : hateful. Capitation tax: a tax paid by 
Penal laws: laws inflicting each individual Hindu. 


punishment, harsh, cruel laws. Barriers: obstacles. 
Beyond endurance: more than To lead the way: to be the first 
can be endured. to begin. 
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Though he did his best to gain the friendship of the 
Hindus, he was not, therefore, blind to the abuses which 
were prevalent in their community. He could not help 
disapproving of the cruel practice of sati, and felt pity 
for the many child-widows whose young lives ended in 
a nightmare of despair. For this reason he was opposed 
to the evil custom of child marriage, encouraged re- 
marriage of widows, and made it a law that if a widow 
should show the slightest unwillingness to immolate 
herself, the sati sacrifice was not to be permitted. 

Nor was this law allowed to remain a dead letter. 
On the contrary, Akbar saw to it that it should be 
rigorously enforced, and on one occasion he himself 
applied it, and punished those who were on the point of 
breaking it. When Jaimal, a Rajput Raja, died, his wife 
refused to mount the funeral pile. Her relatives were of 
another opinion, and on the plea that no Rajput Princess 
could disregard such an old custom, they made prepara- 
tions for the girl’s sacrifice in the devouring flames. 

When Akbar heard of it, anger at his orders being set 
at naught, and pity for the young victim, urged him to 
take immediate action. With a little band of followers 
he rode in breathless haste to the spot where the sati 
was to take place. Even as he approached the place he 
saw the smoke curling in white clouds from the funeral 
pyre, and heard the agonising shrieks of the helpless 
victim who was being dragged by her fanatical relatives 


To be blind to: to ignore, to To disregard: to ignore, despise, 
_overlook. not to care for. 
Nightmare: a horrible dream. Set at nought : disobeyed 


To immolate; to sacrifice. Bree 
To remain a dead letter: not to ee ty Seb, 


be observed. Curling : rolling. 
Plea: pretext. Fanatical ; over-zealous. 
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to the already burning pile. Akbar arrived just in time, 
saved the girl, and punished her would-be executioners. 

His Ambition —In this way Akbar’s unselfishness, his 
hberal and open mind, stood him in good stead in the 
administration of his kingdom; but the chief cause of 
his success was his great ambition, his passionate longing 
that his name should go down to posterity as that of the 
greatest emperor that ever sat on the Imperial throne of 
Delhi. 

This ambition was a lifelong passion which Akbar 
cherished from his earliest years. As Abul Fazl writes : 
“Shaham Khan Jalair used to tell how one day his 
Majesty Humayun bade him go and see what the new 
fruit of fortune’s springtide (the young Akbar) was 
domg. When he went, he found him lying down. His 
lustrous countenance was serene, and he looked as if 
he were asleep. From time to time there fell from his 
pearl-dropping tongue such expressions as ‘ God willing 
I will bring the cream of the earth’s surface under my 
sway, and fulfil the desires of the sorrowful of the seven 
clouds (7.e. of the whole earth).’? The Khan used to say 
that when he saw his condition and heard these words, 
he became amazed, and great awe fell upon him, so that 
he could not stand. He went aside and remained stupe- 
fied. Several times did Akbar speak in this fashion.” 

Perhaps the story related by Abul Fazl is too romantic 
to be true; nevertheless it tells its own tale. It shows 
how a courtier traced back to the earliest years the 


To go down to: to be remem- Stupefied: struck dumb with 
bered by. wonder, motionless. 

Iustrous : shining. 

Serene: calm. 

Amazed : greatly astonished. , To tell its own tale: to be impor- 

Awe: fear and reverence. tant, full of meaning. 


Romantic : fanciful. 
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ruling passion of his master. For there is little doubt 
that ambition was Akbar’s ruling passion. It was 
ambition that led him to devote the whole of his life to 
conquest. He was continually planning military ex- 
peditions against neighbouring states in order to bring 
them under his rule. He himself used to say: “A 
monarch should be ever intent on conquest, otherwise 
his neighbours will rise in arms against him.” 

The battles which he fought and won, the conquests 
which he planned and achieved, the kingdoms which he 
overran and subjugated in his long and brilliant military 
career, all bear witness -to his unbridled, irrepressible 
ambition. He loved power and greatness, and obtained 
them both; for before his death he added to his 
dominions Rajputana, Gujarat, Bengal, Kashmir, Pesh- 
awar, Kabul, Kandahar, Sind, Khandesh, Ahmednagar, 
and Berar. 

Such was Akbar, the Great Moghul. It is true that he 
did not take advantage of the manifold opportunities 
which he had when young to enrich his mind with 
knowledge; and in this respect we should neither 
admire nor imitate him. His greatness was brought about 
by many qualities of mind and body : his inherited war- 
like disposition, his bodily strength, his relentless energy, 
his unselfishness, and his ambition to become famous. 


Unbridled: unrestrained, very J rrepressible : which nothing can 
great. repress or stop. 


CHAPTER VII 


Chand Bibi 
(1554-1600) 
I. From AHMEDNAGAR TO BIJAPUR 


AN accomplished woman, a gracious lady, and a noble 
queen was Sultana Chand Bibi of Ahmednagar. 

The morning of her life was spent in ease and comfort 
im the royal palace of her father, Husain Nizam Shah, 
King of Ahmednagar. There she passed the happy days 
of childhood in the undisturbed quietness of the zenana, 
where the walls were hung with gold-embroidered cur- 
tains, and where low soft couches and downy silken 
cushions were placed round tiny tables not two feet in 
height. There, amidst the mingling of the low voices 
and the laughter of the fair occupants, Chand Bibi grew 
up like a delicate flower. 

The evening of her life was likewise spent in the city 
of Ahmednagar. But it was not in a carpeted, curtained 


Accomplished: well-trained, re- family. 

fined, educated. Embroidered: adorned with cr- 
Gracious: kind. namental needlework. 
The morning of her life: her Downy: soft. 

first years. Occupants: those who live in a 
Zenana: the apartments in place. 


eastern houses set apart for 
the use of the women of a 


The evening of her life: her last 
years. 
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room of the peaceful zenana that she breathed her last. 
She departed this life stretched out on the cold hard 
stone of the Council Chamber of the city-fortress, 
murdered by her own subjects. 

Between the fair morning of her earliest years and 
the stormy evening of her last days there is a span of 
forty-five years, many of which were strenuous years 
indeed, constituting a record of which even a strong man, 
let alone a weak woman, might rightly be proud. 

Chand Bibi passed the first nine years of her life in 
the private seclusion of the zenana. Public affairs began 
to claim her when she was still a child. At about the 
age of ten she was married to Ali Adil Shah, the ruler 
of the neighbouring kingdom of Bijapur. The marriage, 
took place in the year 1564. 

But this little girl had been carefully brought up. 
She had learned to paint flowers and had become 
proficient in the art. Her nimble fingers ran with swift 
and sure touch over the vina, and made the throbbing 
metal strings fill the air with sounds of sweet music. 
Moreover she could raise her voice, which rang soft and 
clear, in gladsome song. Nor was she illiterate: she 
read and wrote, and besides the Marathi tongue, which 
was the vernacular language of Ahmednagar, she had 
received lessons in Persian and Arabic. As yet she did 
not speak these languages, but already she had mastered 
their rudiments. 


To depart this life: to die. Proficient : skilled. 
Span: ace i 1 rey - - : - 
P a space of time, a period. NV jmble : quick in motion, swift. 
Strenuous : active. Throbbi P ‘ ; 
Constituting a record: forming a has ing: trembling, vibrating. 
remarkable life-storv. Illiterate: not knowing how to 
Seclusion: retirement, private read or write, uneducated. 
life. Rudiments : first beginnings. 
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Her marriage with Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur was not 
of her own seeking. There is indeed every likelihood 
that the child-bride was not even consulted. Perhaps 
she had never before set her eyes on her future lord, who 
was much older than she was. The marriage was 
arranged by Chand Bibi’s father ; for already in those 
days marriage alliances between members of royal 
families were often entered on for purely political 
reasons, because the welfare of the country required it. — 

It would seem, therefore, that the Muhammadan rulers 
of the Deccan Sultanates stood in ccastant fear of losing 
their royal power. Nor need we wonder at this, for 
among their subjects there were many Hindus, impatient 
of Muhammadan rule, whilst rival princes of neighbouring 
kingdoms were always ready to profit by the discontent 
prevailing in Muhammadan states. Accordingly the 
Deccan Sultans of Ahmednagar and Bijapur decided 
to strengthen the ties of friendship that existed be- 
tween the two states by a marriage between the two 
houses ; and in this way Chand Bibi became Sultana of 
Bijapur. 


II. SuLTANA OF BIJAPUR 


Marriage alliances between members of royal houses 
are not always happy, for the simple reason that they 
are not inspired by private motives of mutual affection, 
but are brought about for public reasons to further 
national interests. The marriage of Chand Bibi with 
Ali Adil Shah was, however, a pleasant exception, for 
To set eyes on: to see. dread. 


Entered on: decided, arranged. Prevailing : existing. 
T’o stand in fear of : to fear, to To strengthen: to make stronger. 
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the newly married couple were bound to each other by 
ties of the tenderest affection. The grown-up king 
treated his child-bride as a younger sister, and left no 
means untried to make her forget that Bijapur was after 
all but a place of exile for a young girl who had spent 
the first happy years of her life at Ahmednagar, amongst 
loving companions and beloved playmates. 

Accordingly Sultana Chand Bibi was not confined to 
“the seclusion of a zenana. On the contrary, she took 
part in all the public ceremonies, and was always in the 
company of her husband. She was by his side in the 
Council Hall and in the Audience Room; she rode with 
him in the chase and on warlike expeditions against 
recalcitrant subjects. Moreover, as she was so young, 
she moved about without a formal veil, and her new 
subjects did not seem to object to this disregard of an 
old custom; for the little Sultana with her winsome 
smile and large brown eyes had found her way to their 
hearts. 

It was a pleasing sight indeed to see the girl-queen, 
boldly and firmly seated on a tall steed, riding like the 
best of them, among a retinue of bearded fighting men. 
It was a sight that filled the simple country folk with 
delight, nor would it have been easy to tell who enjoyed 
it most among the riding party, the little queen or the 
sturdy horsemen. 

Meanwhile her education was not neglected, and so 
well did she apply herself to her studies that before long 
she could speak with fluency Canarese, the vernacular 


To leave no means untried: to Disregard : neglect. 


make use of every means. Winsome : attractive. 
Confined : shut up. Steed : a war horse. 
Recalcitrant : disobedient. Retinue : an escort. 


Formal: customary. Fluency : ease. 
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language of Bijapur. Thus she was able to talk with 
her subjects as one of themselves, and this new accom- 
plishment, together with her natural sweetness of 
disposition, helped greatly to increase her popularity. 
Never before had queen been respected and loved by 
the people of Bijapur like this little stranger from 
Ahmednagar. 
Happiness filled her life, and in many respects the 
* years she passed at Bijapur were as bright and cheerful 
as those she had spent in Ahmednagar. There was, 
however, one great sorrow that cast its dark shadow 
across the path of her life, for as Chand Bibi grew up, 
and attained to womanhood, her royal palace did not 
ring with the blithe laughter of little ones; she had no 
children. 

As long as her husband lived, his love to a great 
extent filled the aching void in his childless wife’s heart. 
But when in 1580, after sixteen years of married life, 
Ali Adil Shah died, the widowed queen, who was only 
twenty-five years old, had none to turn to for consolation 
in her lonely sorrow. 


Ill. QuEEN-DowaGER OF BIJAPUR 


Perhaps it was a blessing in disguise that circum- 
stances left the widowed queen no leisure to indulge in 
grief. So great was her popularity with her subjects that, 


Accomplishment: attainment,ac- Blithe: cheerful, happy. 


quisition of new knowledge. Aching void; painful emptiness. 
Disposition: temper, character, Lonely: solitary, without a 
frame of mind. companion. 


To cast a dark shadow: to cause In disguise: hidden, concealed. 
unhappiness. Leisure : free time. 
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with the unanimous consent of all the nobles, she was 
entrusted with the regency of the kingdom and with the 
cuardianship of her late husband’s successor to the 
throne. This successor was Prince Ibrahim, the son of 
Ali Adil Shah’s brother, and Chand Bibi’s nephew. Public 
affairs, therefore, claimed the greater part of every day, 
and many were the hours she spent either in the Council 
Chamber with her advisers, or in the Audience Hall, 
receiving the ambassadors of neighbouring states. 

Nor was she unprepared for this strange task so 
suddenly thrust upon her. While her husband was 
living, the queen had always taken a lively interest in 
all that concerned the welfare of the state. She was ever 
by her husband’s side, was present at durbars, assisted 
at the conferences of ministers, and more than once 
raised her voice to plead her husband’s cause and win 
for him the support of headstrong officials. Her presence 
in camp was a common occurrence. She loved to witness 
the display of military exercises, and there was not a 
sentinel in the fort who did not know the queen by sight, 
for she was familiar with every nook and corner of the 
grim fortress. 

However, in spite of her many qualities of head and 
heart, Chand Bibi’s regency was a failure. The regent 
was, indeed, at the mercy of ambitious and unscrupulous 
ministers, whose selfishness was a sore trial to the noble- 


To claim: to demand as a due, Headstrong: obstinate. 
ms es Ps Display : show, exhibition. 
Mist Up  UPon,| NOL forbidding aspect. 


sought for or desired. ms ‘ 
Lively : active. Ambitious : desirous of power. 


To raise one’s voice: to speak. Unscrupulous: ready to make 
To plead: to speak in favour of, use of any means, fair or foul. 
to defend. Sore trial: a cause of great 


Support: assistance, aid, help. suffering. 
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hearted queen. One of these, Kamil Khan, left no 

means untried to bring about dissensions and distrust 

between the queen and her ward. Another, Kishwar 

Khan, so far forgot himself that he treated the queen 

with studied contempt, ordered by an act of basest 

treachery the execution of Chand Bibi’s most trusty 
friend, laid the blame on the innocent queen, and had 
her publicly carried off to the hill-fort of Satara. 

Kamil Khan was dismissed from office, while Kishwar 
Khan met short shrift at the hands of the infuriated 
populace, who deeply resented the insults he had heaped 
upon their beloved queen. One day as he rode through 
the streets of the city at the head of a royal pageant, 
his appearance was greeted with yells of execration. He 
was hooted, dust and ashes were thrown at him, and he 
had finally to seek safety in flight. Chand Bibi was 
brought back from Satara, and her return to Bijapur 
was like a triumph, for she made her entry into the 
city amidst the wild acclamations of the cheering 
multitude. 

A third minister, Eklas Khan, proved equally un- 
successful. He was an Abyssinian, and there were many 
of his countrymen among the fighting men of Bijapur. 
Eklas Khan sided with the Abyssinians, and thus roused 
the resentment of the Deccan contingent, most of whom 
were Marathas. The army was now torn into uncon- 
trollable factions, and the rulers of neighbouring states, 
Dissensions: disputes, quarrels. Pageant: procession. 

Distrust: want of confidence. Execration : great hatred. 

Ward: a young person com- 
mitted to the care of a guar- 
dian. ; 

To meet short shrift: to receive 


no mercy, to be punished : dak 
severely and quickly. Factions : divisions, rival parties. 


I 


To hoot: to make noises showing 
contempt. 

To side with: to take the part 
of, to favour. 
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the kings of Berar, Bidar, and Golconda, combined their 
forces, and laid siege to Bijapur. 

Her adopted country’s hour of trial was Chand Bibi's 
opportunity. Forgotten were the insults that ambitious 
ministers had heaped upon her; forgotten was her 
shameful abduction to Satara ; and all her energies were 
solely devoted to preventing the fort from falling into 
the hands of the allied enemies of Bijapur. Her appear- 
ance on the ramparts filled the soldiers with courage. 
There was not a soldier in Bijapur that would not have 
fought with the bravery of despair, when his queen was 
there to applaud every gallant deed and to dress with 
her own hands the wounds that the enemy inflicted. 

So well was the defence of the fort organised and 
carried out, that the besiegers, sorely disappointed, had 
to give up all hope of capturing the city without a long 
and wearisome siege. They began to realise that they 
stood to lose many of their best fighting men, and that 
the enterprise on which they had so recklessly embarked 
was not likely to turn to their advantage. Dissensions 
broke out among them, and they gave up the siege. 

The discomfiture of their enemies filled the people of 
Bijapur with the greatest joy. Their eyes were finally 
opened to the wonderful greatness of their queen, and 
with unwavering loyalty they now gathered around her. 


To combine: to join, to unite. Wearisome : tedious, fatiguing. 


Trial: danger, and suffering. Torealise : to understand. 
Opportunity: suitable time or 
occasion to act. of losing 
Abduction: the act of carrying 5. got 
Of eh talang away. Embarked ; entered. 


Ramparts : the walls of a fortified Dtscomfiture : defeat. 


To stand to lose: to run the risk 


town. Their eyes were opened to: they 
Gallant : brave, noble. understood, they realised. 
To dress: to bind up, treat. Unwavering: unshaken, ever 


Organised : arranged, devised. faithful. 
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Thus it came about that the last years of Chand Bibi’s 
Tesency were years of undisturbed peace, when she 
reaped in joy where she had sown in tears. 


IV. Recent or AHMEDNAGAR 


But Chand Bibi was not destined to end her days in 
peaceful and well-deserved repose. When her services 
were no longer required in Bijapur, she received an 
urgent summons from the nobles of Ahmednagar to 
return as soon as possible to her old home. The message 
made it plain that, in the opinion of those who sent it, 
her presence alone could save the Ahmednagar Sultanate 
from the abyss of destruction and ruin into which it was 
fast sinking. 

In order to understand how this unexpected request 
came to be made, it is necessary to say a few words 
about the sad events that had taken place at Ahmednagar 
during Chand Bibi’s absence. After the death of Husain 
Nizam Shah, Chand Bibi’s father (1565), the kingdom 
had little by little fallen into a state of widespread 
unrest. The new ruler of Ahmednagar, Murteza Nizam 
Shah, who was Chand Bibi’s brother, was quite unlike 
his sister. He had none of her qualities, and cared more 
for his own pleasures than for the welfare of the people. 

He was above all notorious for his ungovernable 
temper, and would often break forth into impassioned 
abuse of those who ventured to remonstrate with him. 
His angry explosions disgraced the Council Chamber and 


Urgent: pressing. Impassioned : excited, wild. 
Summons : call, invitation, order. To remonstrate: to try to dis- 
Abyss: a deep pit. suade a person from doing 
Notorious: well known (in a something wrong. 


bad sense). Explosions : fits, bursts of anger. 
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the Audience Hall, and before long he was everywhere 
called, both by his own subjects and by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring kingdoms, Murteza the Madman. 
There were good reasons for calling him so, for in 
moments of excitement he became a raving maniac, and 
on one cccasion he even attempted the life of his son. 

His reign lasted from 1565 to 1584, when at last it 
was brought to a sudden and tragic end. He was made 
a prisoner by Muran Husain, the son whose life he had ° 
attempted. The latter had already learned his father’s 
cruel trade; he turned a deaf ear to the old man’s 
entreaties, made little of his curses, and brutally put him 
to death. But not long did the parricide hold the sceptre 
in his blood-stained hands. He was seized by one of his 
ministers, and publicly put to death, amidst the yells of 
execration of the infuriated mob. 

The violent death of two of its rulers within such a 
short space of time threw the kingdom into a state of 
indescribable confusion. Rival factions were rife, and — 
the rulers of Ahmednagar became mere puppets in the 
hands of ambitious ministers, and were kings only in 
name and not in deed. One occupied the throne during 
two years, another during four months and sixteen days, 
and there was not one of them that died a peaceful death. 

These internal dissensions brought about the ruin of 
the Sultanate from within, and, to make matters worse, 
enemies from without were anxiously waiting for an 
opportunity to pounce upon the distracted state. For 


Raving maniac: violently in- some one else's control. 
sane. 

Tragic : extremely sad. 

Entreaties : earnest prayers. 

Rife: abounding, plentiful. Distracted : in a state of disunion 

Puppets: doils, persons under and unrest. 


To pounce upon : to spring upon, 
to attack. 
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in 1562 Akbar, the Moghul Emperor of Delhi, had 
started on his career of conquest. He had already 
subjugated Rajputana, Gujarat, and Bengal, and was 
now casting wistful glances towards the Deccan. 

When the Sultanate of Ahmednagar was in this 
desperate predicament, and stood tottering like a storm- 
tossed house that has been built on the sand, the nobles 
of the kingdom implored Chand Bibi to return to her 
home and assume the regency during the minority of 
Prince Bahadur. 

Chand Bibi’s long experience of public affairs and her 
deep insight into political matters were too keen for her 
not to realise that Ahmednagar was doomed to lose its 
independence. Nevertheless, if there was no hope of 
saving her beloved country from the fate which was 
threatening it, she was determined to try her utmost to 
ward off defeat as long as possible. With this resolve 
she left the peaceful palace of Bijapur and betook herself 
to Ahmednagar. 

Chand Bibi was above all anxious to restore internal 
peace, and her sole aim was to bring home to her country- 
men the greatness of the Moghul danger. Her efforts to 
make them lay aside their mutual differences in order 
to devote themselves entirely to the defence of their 
kingdom were for a time crowned with success. Shortly 
afterwards, when Prince Murad, Akbar’s son, marched 
upon the fort of Ahmednagar, he found the gates closed 
and the ramparts manned with fighting men. 


Predicament: dangerous posi- To betake oneself: to go. 


tion. Sole : only. 
To assume: to take upon one- Aim: purpose. 

self. To be crowned with success : to be 
Insight : thorough knowledge. successful. 


To ward off: to keep off. Manned : lined, guarded. 
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The Moghul forces laid siege to the city, and as it 
would have been the height of rashness on their part to 
attempt to scale the lofty walls in order to take the 
stronghold by assault, they started extensive mining 
operations. It was their intention to make a breach in 
the ramparts by firing these mines, and in this manner 
to gain an entrance into the fort. Their plans might 
have succeeded if Chand Bibi had not been there ; but 
with the warrior queen on the spot to praise the brave 
and to encourage the wavering, the chances of Moghul 
success were very small indeed. 

On the day fixed by the Moghuls for the firing of the 
mines, Chand Bibi was as usual on the ramparts in the 
midst of her soldiers. It was early in the morning, 
shortly after sunrise, that a thin cloud of pungent smoke 
warned the garrison of their danger. There followed a 
deafening roar. The besiegers felt the earth heave and 
rock under their feet, as though it were a ship at the 
mercy of the waves. For a moment they swayed to and 
fro like drunken men ; next they felt themselves sink as 
though into a bottomless pit, as with a loud rattle of 
falling stones the lofty ramparts gave way and crumbled 
to pieces, making a large though steep opening in the 
encircling walls of the fortress. 

Great was the dismay of the defenders, and greater 


still was the joy of the besiegers. 


The height of rashness: very im- 
prudent. 

To scale: to climb up a steep 
place, as by means of a ladder. 

Mining operations: the digging 
of underground passages filled 
with gunpowder for blowing 
up an enemy’s works. 

Pungent:; causing a sharp sensa- 


The cries of anguish 


tion, acrid. 

soldiers in a fort. 

Deafening : loud. 

To heave: to move up and down. 

To sway : to move from one side 
to the other. 

To crumble : 
pieces. 


Garrison : 


to fall into small 
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of the former mingled with the hoarse shouts of triumph 
of the latter, and already the Moghuls were moving 
forward to rush through the breach. Then the un- 
expected happened. Clad in full armour, with a drawn 
sword in her raised hand, with nothing but a light veil 
to cover her face, so that all could hear her ringing voice 
and see her shining countenance, Chand Bibi sprang into 
the breach. Her graceful figure, her burning words, her 
passionate entreaties, roused the waning courage of her 
soldiers, who flung themselves to a man into the gap to 
arrest the Moghul onset. 

Like a moving wall of steel the Moghul storming 
troops made their way towards the opening, slowly at 
first, but quickening their pace as they drew near, till 
at last with a wild rush they hurled themselves upon the 
defenders. Forthwith from either side of the breach the 
Ahmednagar fighting men poured arrows, stones, and 
buckets of boiling oil upon the advancing troops, while 
from every poimt of vantage the gunners turned their 
ordnance upon the assailants and wrought havoc in their 
ranks. 

The first rows of advancing Moghuls were simply 
wiped out, and similar was the fate of those that 
followed. A few.there were who escaped the hurricane 
of missiles and shots, but they were cut down by the 


Hoarse : rough and loud. 

Breach : an opening. 

Countenance : face. 

Burning : full of energy and fire. 

Passionate : earnest. 

Entreaties : prayers. 

Waning: growing small, dimin- 
ishing. 

Steel: a very hard metal used 
in making knives, razors, 


swords, etc. 

To hurl oneself : to throw oneself 
with violence. 

Point of vantage: a place from 
which an enemy can easily be 
attacked. 

Ordnance: artillery, cannon, big 
guns. 

To wipe out: to destroy utterly. 

Hurricane: a fierce storm. 
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serried ranks of the defenders who had taken their stand 
on the top of the shattered ramparts. 

Truly it was an awe-inspiring sight, such as an artist 
would have willingly risked his life to see, in order to 
preserve its memory with brush and colours for ever for 
future generations: the assailants, advancing, struck 
down, replaced by fresh troops, and advancing still; the 
defenders with sweep of sword and thrust of lance laying _ 
low those who would pierce their ranks; and in the 
midst of the struggling mass of fighting men Chand Bibi, 
the life and soul of the defence, a slender but heroic 
figure in the din and turmoil of strife ! 

Late in the afternoon, when thousands of his men had 
fallen in the reckless attempt, Prince Murad was at last 
forced to give the signal for the retreat. He had to 
acknowledge defeat, but he promised himself on the 
following day to make good his losses. The besieged had 
suffered heavily ; they were exhausted with the long 
day’s fight, and Prince Murad felt confident that on the 
morrow fresh troops would easily carry the fortress by 
assault. But his hopes were doomed to be disappointed, 
for when the next sun rose, there was no longer any 
breach ; the opening had been closed. 

Chand Bibi had not allowed her soldiers to spend the 
night in well-deserved rest. As soon as the Moghuls 
were in full retreat, she had profited by the joy that 
filled every heart to overflowing, to beg of her soldiers 
to repair the breach. “Soldiers of Ahmednagar ’’, she 
said, “ours is the victory; but this victory will be 


Serried : close, compact. Din: noise. 
Awe-inspiring: fearful, dread- Turmoil: confusion. 

ful. Reckless : bold, rash, imprudent. 
Laying low: killing. To make good: to repair, to 


Slender: slight, delicate. retrieve. 
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incomplete if you do not repair the damage done to 
our walls. If the breach is not filled up, bhefeneme will 
attack us again, and where he has failed to-day, he will 
triumph to-morrow. You tell me that you are wearied. 
Who knows it better than I? Therefore I have not the 
heart to order you; all I do is to call for men of good 


AHMEDNAGAR FORT. 


will, who of their own accord will come forward and help 
me to repair the walls!” Scarcely had she spoken, 
when cheer upon cheer rent the air, and the exhausted 
soldiers became masons, and during the dark hours of 
the night they toiled with their queen and repaired the 
breach. 

Great, then, was the surprise, and greater still the 
disappointment, of Prince Murad when in the morning he 


volunteers, not under com- 


Damage: harm. ) 
pulsion. 


Of their own accord: freely, as 
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was informed that he must give up all hope of taking 
the city by assault. No wonder that he felt discouraged 
and gave up the siege, and withdrew his defeated army 
from the city. Thus did the first siege of Ahmednagar 
by the Moghul forces end in a great defeat for Akbar’s 
son. The heroic defence of the besieged fortress was 
Chand Bibi’s crowning triumph (1596). 

From what we know of Akbar’s character it may 
easily be gathered that the failure of the Moghul forces 
to capture Ahmednagar, far from discouraging him, 
only helped to make him more determined to capture 
the town. Four years later the Moghul forces were once 
more on their way to Ahmednagar. This time they were 
under the command of Prince Daniyal, Akbar’s third 
son. This interval of four years between the first and 
second siege might have been taken advantage of by the 
people of Ahmednagar to prepare themselves for the 
struggle. But they were so taken up with internal dis- 
sensions that they allowed the years of respite to pass 
as though they had no danger to fear. 

When the news was brought to the fort that the 
Moghul armies had invaded the Sultanate a second time, 
the nobles were not slow to remember the heroic defence 
made under the leadership of Chand Bibi. They laid 
aside their petty quarrels and once more rallied round 
their great queen in order to repel the enemy that was 
knocking at their gates. Chand Bibi did not for a moment 
hesitate to assume the defence of the fortress. 


Gathered : concluded. Respite: interval of peace, sus- 
To take advantage of: to profit ae a 
by. te 
y Petty: small, trifling, of no 
To be taken up with: to be occu- importance. 


pied in. To rally: to reassemble. 


€ 
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But as the Moghul troops approached, Chand Bibi’s 
heart was filled with a Strange apprehension, for there 
was not among the leaders that unanimity of purpose 
which had for a short time united them on the occasion 
of the first siege. The queen was aware of the fact that 
within the walls of the threatened city there were men 
who were bitterly opposed to her, and in whom she 
could not place any confidence. Her fears increased 

*when, a few days later, the enemy troops surrounded 
the fort, for the Moghul forces were more numerous 
than they had been four years before. They were 
likewise provided with a greater number of guns and 
siege engines. 

Chand Bibi despaired of successfully defending the 
city ; she felt convinced that sooner or later the enemy 
would prevail. It would be wise not to exasperate the 
enemy by a long and stubborn defence, and she deter- 
mined to enter into communication with him at once so 
as to be able to obtain the most favourable terms. The 
messenger she chose to carry her proposals of peace to 
Prince Daniyal proved unfaithful, and instead of repair- 
ing to the Moghul lines he placed the queen’s letters in 
the hands of her enemies. 

Less than an hour afterwards, while she was in the 
Council Chamber, awaiting her advisers, whom she 
wished to acquaint with what she had done, a fearful 
tumult arose in the great square which was in front of 
the Council Chamber. The whole square was one 
clamouring mass of excited soldiers, shouting, yelling, 


Apprehension : fear. Prevail : be victorious. 
Unanimity : oneness, singleness, Hxasperate: to make very angry. 
Siege engines: machines to Stubborn: obstinate. 


destroy walls and hurl great T'o acquaint: to inform. 
stones Tumult: noise, disturbance. 
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and gesticulating, as though they had become stark mad. 
Amongst the infuriated mob, there was one individual 
who held aloft a crumpled parchment, which he was 
waving frantically in the air, yelling all the while at the 
top of his voice: “ We are betrayed, we are betrayed ! 
Chand Bibi has sold us to the Moghuls ! ” 

One glance through the window of the Council 
Chamber made the astonished queen realise what had : 
taken place. In the leader of the tumult she recognised 
her unfaithful messenger and she knew that she was 
betrayed. For a moment she stood rooted to the spot, 
while a fierce wave of indignation swept over her soul. 
But even as she was standing there, considering what to 
do, the door of the Council Chamber burst open, and 
the infuriated mob surged into the room. 

Death had no terrors for her, and with uplifted head 
and flashing eyes she boldly faced her murderers. She 
tried to raise her hand, as though she wanted to quell 
the disturbance that had so madly arisen. But before 
she could utter a single word, her enemies were upon her, 
and one dagger after another was plunged into her 
swaying body, which fell with a dull thud upon the 
stone floor. Her enemies had done their work, and 
Chand Bibi was no more. 

Her death led to bitter dissensions, for her many 
friends and devoted followers were eager to avenge their 
queen. Thus while the Moghul forces lay around the 
fort, within Ahmednagar itself the besieged fought with 
each other, forgetful of the enemy who was merely biding 


Gesticulating : making gestures. Infuriated : maddened, enraged. 

Aloft: on high, high above the To surge into: to rush in in a 
ground. body, to sweep into. 

To realise: to understand. To quell: to quiet, to calm. 


Rooted : motionless, fixed. Duli thud : heavy sound. 
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his time. In August of the year 1600 the town was 
stormed without much difficulty, and a great part of the 
Sultanate of Ahmednagar passed under the dominion of 


the Moghuls. 


Thus lived and fell a noble queen, who sleeps in an 
unknown grave. 


To bide one’s time: to wait for one’s opportunity. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Sivaji 
(1627-1680) 
I. Toe Hiti-Forts or MAHARASHTRA 


SivaJr was born in a fort ; his greatness was due to his 
forts ; and in a fort he died. It is only natural, therefore, 
that at the outset we should ask ourselves the questions : 
“What were Sivaji’s forts like ? How did they enable 
him to become one of the greatest sons of Maharashtra?” 

A fort is usually described as a strong fortified place, 
occupied only by troops, and surrounded by defensive 
works in the form of ditches and ramparts, so as to make 
it easy for its defenders to beat off enemy attacks. This 
description, however, gives but a poor idea of the 
famous Deccan hill-forts which were the mainstay of 
Sivaji’s kingdom. 

The hill-forts of the Deccan were not made by men, 
they were made by Nature, and their making took 
numberless years. The Deccan is a table-land, but it is 
not flat lke a plain; it is cut in every direction by 
ranges of low mountains. These mountain ranges do 
Outset : beginning. Mainstay : prop, support. 


Ramparts : fortified walls. Ranges : long lines. 
To beat off: to drive off. 
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not always form an uninterrupted line ; they are often 
broken up by deep valleys, and between the valleys rise 
steep isolated mountains with large flat tops. 

These isolated mountains, with steep sides and flat 
tops, can easily be changed into strong fortresses. 
Neither ditches nor ramparts are necessary to render 
them safe from enemy attacks, for their approaches are 
almost inaccessible. The way that leads to them is not 
a broad beaten road, but a narrow path little better 
than a cow-track, winding up a steep mountain slope, 
and often running along deep precipices. 

Such are the hill-forts of the Deccan, and from these 
natural strongholds the Maratha hillmen would descend 
under cover of darkness, and suddenly fall upon the 


unsuspecting enemy. ‘They crept back to their pro- 


s 


tecting heights, when seriously attacked, but came down 
again when the baffled foe retired; and they hung on 
his flank and rear-guard like a pack of wolves, cutting 
down the stragglers and carrying off his supplies. 

Each hill-fort was like a little capital ; for people of 
the villages in the surrounding valleys looked to the 
fort for protection. In this way the hill-forts were 
destined to play an important part in the history of 
the country. The Muhammadans did not realise that 
the hill-forts of the Marathas, and not the walled towns 


Uninterrupted: continuous, un- Under cover of : concealed by. 


broken. : Unsuspecting: not aware of 
Isolated: standing by itself, danger. 
alone. Baffled: defeated, bewildered. 


Approaches : ways or passages by 
which a place can be reached. 
Inaccessible : not to be reached, 

difficult of access. 
Beaten : trodden flat. 
Winding: making many a turn. 


Stragglers: soldiers who have 
wandered away from the main 
army. 

To look to: to rely on, to expect 
protection from. 
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of the Muslims, were the key of the Deccan. This was 
a fatal mistake. 


II. Srvasr’s BoyHoop 


In Sivaneri, one of these hill-forts, Sivaji was born in 
May 1627. The years of his childhood were not spent 
in peaceful security, for time after time his mother 
Jijabai had to change her abode and flee from fort to 
fort in order not to fall into the hands of the Muhamma- 
dan fighting men who were harrying the country. During 
these years the boy saw little of his father Shahji. In 
1637, when hostilities were for a short time suspended, 
Jijabai and her son repaired to Bijapur, there to join 
Shahji, who was in the service of the ruler of that 
Sultanate. 

Sivaji did not stay long at Bijapur, and his with- 
drawal from the Sultan’s court was both wise and 
opportune. Even in his youth Sivaji was known for his 
dislike of all that savoured of Muhammadanism. Though 
the chronicle tells us little of his early doings, legend, in 
the form of songs and folk-lore, provides us with an 
abundance of details. Many of these details are no doubt 
exaggerated, but all of them tend to show Sivaji’s un- 
compromising attitude towards Muhammadanism. 


The key: the position which oneself. 


gives its possessor control of 
the country. 

Security: safety, protection. 

Abode: home, dwelling-place. 

Harry: to lay waste, to plunder, 
to disturb. 

Suspended : interrupted, broken 
off. 

To repair: betake 


to go, to 


Withdrawal: departure, removal. 

Opportune : timely. 

To savour of : to show the influ- 
ence of. 

Chronicle : historical account. 


Folk-lore: old tales current 
among the people. 
Uncompromising: unyielding, 


unbending. 
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Tt would seem that on going to the court he flatly 
refused to make the customary prostrations before the 
Sultan, and was satisfied with greeting him after the 
Hindu fashion with a simple salaam. On another 
occasion he fell foul of a butcher, who was sitting at the 
gate with a basket of cow-flesh, which he was offering 
for sale to the passers-by. Sivaji struck him down with 
his sword, and thus put an effective end to his trade. 

But the killing of a Muhammadan by a young Hindu 
lad roused a storm of indignation, and though Sivaji’s 
father succeeded in getting his son out of trouble, it was 
high time for the boy to go to a neighbourhood where 
he would not run the risk of allowing his temper to outrun 
his discretion. So Sivaji was sent to Poona. 

In Poona he came into intimate contact with his own 
countrymen. They were a race of simple, strong, and 
sturdy men, and possessed most of the qualities which 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang (600 a.p.) had admired 
in the early Marathas. As Hiuen Tsang writes: “ Their 
manners are simple and honest. Whoever. does them 
service may count on their gratitude, but he that offends 
them will not escape their revenge. If any one insults 
them, they will risk their lives in order to wipe off the 
affront. If any one in difficulties applies to them, they 
will forget to care for themselves and will fly to his 
assistance. When they have an injury to avenge they 
will never fail to give warning to their enemy, after 
which each dons his cuirass and grasps his spear in his 


Prostration: throwing oneself Discretion: prudence, moderation. 
flat upon the ground to show To risk one’s life: to endanger 
humility. one’s life. 


To fall foul of : to quarrel with. = Affront : insult. 
To outrun: to go beyond, to To don a cuirass: to put on a 
" overcome. coat of mail. 


K 
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hand. In battle they pursue the fugitives, but they do 
not slay those who give themselves up. When a general 
has lost a battle, instead of punishing him corporally, 
they make him wear women’s clothes and thus force him 
to sacrifice his life.” 

Among such men Sivaji’s lot was now cast. He 
accompanied them on their hunting expeditions, and 
frem them he learned to ride and to shoot, and by 
practising with them became an expert swordsman. 
Wandering up and down the country, he came to know 
every inch of the Deccan Hills, and could find his way 
through the pathless jungle, over the steep mountains, 
and down the precipitous ravines. 

It was probably at this time that young Sivaji 
began to realise the extraordinary advantages which 
the natural strongholds of the Deccan would confer 
upon their possessors. He saw in the _hill-forts. 
notably in Kondana, Torna, Chakan, and Purandhar, 
the means of effectually controlling the whole sur- 
rounding country. Nor did he fail to note with interest 
that these forts were in a wretched condition. Evi- 
dently the Muhammadan rulers did not set great store 
by them. It would, therefore, be an easy task to 
capture them and to convert them into impregnable 
fortresses, 

Thus the boy Sivaji would indulge in dreams of 
future greatness—and these dreams were destined to 
become realities. 


Fugitives: those who flee or run To set great store by: to value 


. eines highly. 

orporally : physically, bodily. 

roti tate, ite. J y ; To convert : to change. 

Ravines: deep, steep, rocky IJmpregnable: such as cannot be 


valleys. taken or reduced by force. 
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III. Tae Mounrarmy Rat 


Sivaji struck his first blow in 1646. Practically 
without opposition he gained possession of a hill-fort 
named Torna, situated about twenty miles south-west 
of Poona. He manned the fort with his staunch Mavlis, 
simple and uncouth men, it is true, but sturdy in frame 
and loyal unto death. The occupation of Torna was 
followed by the seizure of other forts, notably Raigahr, 
Kondana, Gopur, and Purandhar. The result was that 
little by little he gained possession of the narrow strip 
of land contained between the upper course of the river 
Bhima and its tributary the Nira (1646-1648). 

What was the Muhammadan ruler of the country 
doing that he thus allowed Sivaji a free hand in laying 
the foundation of his future kngdom? Was he not 
aware of the young Maratha leader’s movements? He 
was aware of them, but he considered these attempts of 
so little importance that he did not trouble to take steps 
to prevent them. After all, what had the Sultan of 
Bijapur to fear from a Maratha youth who was satisfied 
with seizing old, dilapidated, isolated hill-forts? The 
young Maratha was a rival not worth noticing ; he was 
little better than a mountain rat. Thus thought the 
Sultan of Bijapur; but before long he discovered that 
he had been sadly mistaken. 


Uncouth : rade, uncultivated. nothing to stop. i 
Seizure: capture. Dilapidated: ruined, falling to 


To allow a free hand: to do pieces. 
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IV. Tue Conquest OF THE KONKAN 


To the west of the table-land of the Deccan, and 
comprised between the Ghats and the sea, lie the fertile 
lowlands of the Konkan. These lowlands form a coastal 
plain that receives the full force of the monsoon rains 
when the water-laden clouds dash against the Western 
Ghats. It is moreover crossed by several short rivers, 
and the damp ground makes it a fertile rice-producing 
area. Sivaji was not slow to perceive that the acquisition 
of this fertile plain would considerably increase his 
resources. With this in mind he determined to wage an 
open war against the Sultan of Bijapur, for the Konkan 
was one of the outlying provinces of the Bijapur 
Sultanate. 

At the head of his sturdy Mavlis, excellent fighting 
men, he started operations by successfully intercepting 
a large consignment of gold that was being conveyed 
from Kalyan to Bijapur. Kalyan, situated at the head 
of the Bombay creek, was in those days a prosperous 
town. It had grown rich, because it was the chief point 
of departure for the numerous pilgrim ships that plied 
between Western India and Mecca. It was likewise an 
important trading centre, whence goods were imported 
either from across the Arabian Sea, or by coasting sailing 
vessels. 

The seizure of the Bijapur gold was followed by the 
capture of Kalyan itself, which was the signal for a 


Comprised ; contained. To start: to begin. 

Damp: wet, full of moisture. Intercepting: seizing while on 
Area: surface, district. its journey. 

Resources : means, wealth. Conveyed : carried. 

T'o wage war: to make war. Plied: sailed, traded. 


Outlying : far from the capital. Signal : sign. 
; t 
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general uprising all over the Konkan. The Hindus of 
the Konkan were tired of Muhammadan misgovernment, 
and when a chivalrous leader came forward to help them 
to shake off the Muhammadan yoke, they mustered in 
numbers round him. One fort after another opened its 
gates to Sivaji, till at last the Sultan of Bijapur in his 
walled citadel realised that he must strike a decisive 
blow if he was to retain his kingdom. 

But the decisive blow was never struck. Afzul Khan, 
at the head of a large army, was sent against Sivajl. 
This military expedition ended in failure and defeat. 
Afzul Khan was slain by Sivaji’s own hand, and his army 
was cut to pieces. 

The result was that Sivaji was in a position to occupy 
the whole of the Konkan. In 1662 his rapidly growing 
dominions included the Konkan from Kalyan to Goa. 
His territories were about 160 miles long and from 50 to 
100 miles broad. 


V. At WAR WITH AURUNGZEB 


With Aurungzeb’s accession to the Imperial throne of 
Delhi, the broad-minded policy of religious toleration 
inaugurated by Akbar came to anend. Aurungzeb was 
a staunch follower of the Prophet, and he looked upon 
the Hindus as infidels, fit only to be destroyed. Conse- 
quently his political attitude towards them was frankly 
hostile. He deprived them of every responsible office in 
the civil administration of the country ; he would not 


Chivalrous: bold, noble, high- Toleration : freedom. 
minded. Hostile: unfriendly, that of an 
To muster : to gather. enemy. 
Decisive : final. 
i 
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trust them as military officers, he made them pay the 
odious capitation tax, and reintroduced the Jizya: in 
a word he treated them not as subjects but as slaves. 

This narrow-minded policy of religious persecution 
caused widespread discontent and was bound to rouse 
the warmest indignation of the Hindus. In the Deccan, 
which was one of the outlying provinces of the Moghul 
Empire, Sivaji, whose warlike deeds had already made 
him the beloved hero of his Maratha countrymen, 
profited by this general discontent and resentment to 
identify his own personal ambitious interests with the 
great cause of national freedom. 

Accordingly, once he had wrested the Konkan from 
the Sultanate of Bijapur, he determined to measure his 
strength with the Moghul Emperor. At first his military 
activities were chiefly confined to raiding expeditions. 
Maratha horsemen swept over the country, spreading 
terror wherever they passed, and brought back with them 
all the gold and silver and other valuable articles that 
they could lay hands on. 

Aurungzeb was the last man to endure any defiance 
of his authority on the part of the Hindus. He therefore 
sent Shayista Khan at the head of a considerable army 
from Aurungabad to Poona. From the outset the 
Muhammadan general found himself hopelessly at a 
disadvantage. He was a tried military leader, but he 
never had an occasion to display his skill. 


Odious : hated. Raiding: dashing in and out of 
the country in small parties. 


ouse: to excite. : 
pee Defiance: challenge, resistance, 


To identify: to make the same, disrespect. 
to combine. From the outset: from the 
To wrest : to take by force. beginning. 


Confined : limited. To display : to show. 
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In the words of the Muhammadan chronicler : ““ Every 
day, and on every march, Sivaji’s horsemen swarmed 
around the baggage, and falling suddenly upon it, 
carried off horses, camels, men, and whatever they 
could secure, until they became aware of the approach 
of the troops ”’. 

These constantly recurring attacks could neither be pre- 
vented nor avenged. The Maratha horsemen appeared 
when least expected, and disappeared as mysteriously 
as they had arrived. Little by little they brought about 
a general feeling of insecurity among the Moghul fight- 
ing men, and the common soldiers, the commanding 
officers, and Shayista Khan himself, were in a constant 
state of apprehension. 

After a long and weary march the army reached 
Poona in a state of helpless inefficiency. Nor were the 
subsequent events in any way conducive towards 
creating a more healthy spirit, for while the army was 
at Poona during the monsoon season, Sivaji, with a 
few trusty followers, managed to steal into the city 
unperceived by the guards. He repaired to Shayista 
Khan’s quarters, which happened to be the very house 
in which he himself had spent several years of his boy- 
hood, and every inch of which was familiar to him. 

Under cover of darkness he made his entrance unseen, 
and with drawn sword and raised dagger plunged into 
the room occupied by the Moghul general. The latter 


To swarm: to crowd, to gather Inefficiency: unfitness for its 


in great numbers. duties. 
Mysteriously: in a strange 
wera “Se .? = Subsequent: coming afterwar 
wonderful, incomprehensible f si08 S “— 
ollowing. 
manner, 
Insecurity: lack of safety and To steal into: to enter like a 
protection. thief, unseen, unobserved. 


Apprehension : fear. To repair : to go to. 
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succeeded in making his escape, but even as he hung with 
his hands from the window-sill, nerving himself for the 
drop, a Maratha sword flashed through the air and cut 
off two of his fingers. What made matters worse was 
that Sivaji together with his adventurous followers 
made good his escape. 

This darmg exploit made his people wild with joy, 
and with blazing torches he re-entered Fort Singhur 
amidst the wild acclamations of his sturdy Mavlis. 
So great was the consternation in the Moghul camp that 
Shayista Khan, broken-hearted with humiliation, asked 
for his recall to Delhi. 

Shayista Khan’s defeat was followed by a successful 
raid on Surat. On the approach of the Maratha forces 
the terror-stricken inhabitants fled in every direction, 
so that the Marathas could make a leisurely choice of the 
spoils they wished to carry away. The booty was 
stupendous. “Sivaji took from Surat”, says Khafi 
Khan, “ an immense booty in gold and silver, coined and 
uncoined, and the stuffs from Kashmir, Ahmedabad, 
and other places. Millions in money and goods came 
into his hands.” 

The Surat raid was followed by a new venture. Not 
satisfied with his military activities on land, Sivaji now 
determined to engage in naval warfare. He collected a 
fleet of sailing vessels, and with them he patrolled the 
coastal trade routes, levying taxes on incoming and 


Nerving himself: gathering Consternation: dismay, alarm. 
courage. Humiliation : disgrace. 
Drop : fall. Leisurely : done at leisure, slow. 


Adventurous: daring, bold, fear- 
less. 

To make good: 
making. 

Exploit: bold deed. 


to succeed in 


Spoils: plunder, booty. 
Venture: dangerous enterprise. 
To patrol: to sail up and down 
the coast. 


- 
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outgoing vessels. He even made bold to intercept pilgrim 
vessels on their way to Mecca. 

By interfering with the pilgrim vessels he was really 
“ bearding the lion in his den”. When Aurungzeb heard 
of it he sent a large army into the Deccan to avenge the 
insult thus inflicted on the Muhammadan faith. This 
time Sivaji’s followers were greatly outnumbered, and at 
last their leader was obliged to surrender. He had to 
give up to the Moghul Emperor the keys of twenty-three 
out of the thirty-five forts in the Deccan, and was 
allowed to hold the remaining twelve as a Jaghir from 
Aurungzeb. 

This was the end of Sivaji’s first campaign against 
the Moghuls; it began in triumph, it ended in disaster 
(1665). 


VI. Strvas1 Manarags 


After his surrender, Sivaji was prevailed upon to pay 
a visit to the Imperial court of Delhi. His reception was 
not that accorded to a welcome visitor; he was prac- 
tically treated as a prisoner. There is little doubt that, 
if Aurungzeb had had his own way, Sivaji would have 
spent the rest of his life in Delhi, and Maharashtra would 
have heard of him no more. But Sivaji succeeded in 
eluding the vigilance of his jailers, and after an absence 


To intercept : to hold up, to To be prevailed upon: to be per- 
seize on the journey. suaded. 

To beard the lion in his den: to 
es a eel enemy in one likes. 
nis Own quarters. vy ae ; ; 

Outnumbered : inferior, less in ainang : evading, baffling. 
hur ber, Vigilance : watchfulness. 

Jaghir : as a tributary estate, as  Jailers: those who watch over 
a subject. prisoners. 


To have one’s own way: to do as 
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of nine months was once more back in his own country 
(1666). 

The treatment that had been meted out to him 
was hardly calculated to make him an ally of the 
Moghuls. He promptly set to work to recover his lost 
possessions, and fortune once more smiled on him. 
Step by step he reconquered all the territories he had 
lost, and one fort after another was again brought 
under his sway. He was equally successful in his 
attack against Golconda and Bijapur, and after defeat- 
ing their armies compelled them to pay tribute. Then 
he made a second descent upon Surat, and for three 
days his men pillaged the city, returnmg home loaded 
with jewels, clothes, gold and silver, to the value of 
millions of rupees. 

On hearing of the doings of his enemy, Aurungzeb 
determined to make another effort to crush the Maratha 
leader. This time, however, his armies were defeated. 
In the battle of Chakan (1672) 20,000 Maratha horse 
joined issue with the Moghul forces, and literally cut 
them to pieces. This was the turning-point in the 
struggle between Aurungzeb and Sivaji. From that day 
onwards failure dogged the Moghuls with persistent 
tenacity, whilst success followed invariably in the wake 
of the Marathas. 

Such was Sivaji’s success that he finally deemed 
himself powerful enough to claim the exercise of the 
royal power. His coronation took place at Raigad 
amidst scenes of truly oriental splendour. Sivaji was 

‘ i a matter. 
ee moe eee To dog : to follow. 
To pillage: to plunder. Tenacity : obstinacy. 


To join issue: to fight. ; Wake : track, i 
Turning-point: that which decides To deem: to think. 
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invested with the sacred thread, was anointed a . 
Kshatriya, and was proclaimed the lord of the Maratha 
race. Then he was weighed in gold, which was after- 
wards distributed to the Brahmans. Finally, in 


SIVAJI. 


resplendent royal robes, the new Raja mounted the 
throne prepared for him amidst the wild and enthusiastic 
acclamations of his followers. 

Forthwith the guns of Raigad rent the air with 
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deafening roar, and volley after volley, like peals of 
thunder, broke from its steep walls. Scarcely had 
Raigad spoken, when Torna caught up the whirlwind of 
the sound, and with booming guns spread the happy 
news. Torna awoke Rajgad from its slumbers, Rajgad 
passed on the message to Sinhagad, and Sinhagad called 
upon Purandhar. In this way, from end to end of the 
Konkan lowlands and of the Deccan table-land, across 
plains and over mountain-tops, in high-perched fort, in 
walled city, and in humble hamlet, for hundreds of miles, 
the roar of the artillery proclaimed the birth of the 
Maratha nation ! 

Together with the booming of the guns there uprose 
from the hills and the plains a shout such as had never 
before been heard in those regions. Deep, full, and 
strong it broke forth from ten thousand throats of 
sturdy hillmen, and swelled into one long peal of triumph 
and exultation : 


“ Sivaji Maharaj ki jai! ” 


Volley: discharge. Perched : situated. 
Whirlwind : a violent wind. To swell: to increase in volume. 


CHAPTER IX 


Queen Victoria 
(1819-1901) 


T. Princess VicToRiA’s ACCESSION 


Very early in the morning of June 20, 1837, the young 
Princess Victoria was hastily summoned from her bed- 
chamber to receive the startling news of her uncle’s 
death and her own accession to the throne of England. 
The scene has often been described. The palace was as 
yet wrapped in the silence of a night of early summer 
when two messengers of high degree knocked at its gates. 
To their request to see the Princess the answer was 
returned that her Royal Highness was still asleep and 
should not be disturbed. The messengers insisted, 
however ; they said that they had come on business of 
State, and that even the Princess’s sleep must give way 
to that. A few minutes later the Princess came into the 
room. She was clad in a loose nightgown and shawl ; 
her hair was falling on her shoulders. There were tears 
in her eyes, but she was perfectly collected and dignified. 


Summoned : called. Request : petition, prayer. 
Startling : surprising. 
Wrapped in: surrounded by. 
Of high degree: of high rank and Loose ; ample, broad. 
office. Collected : composed, calm. 
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To insist : to press, to urge. 
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Then the two messengers, who were no other than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain, 
knelt before the youthful figure, kissed her hand, greeted 
her as Queen, and summoned her to the most illustrious 
throne in the world. 

The young queen ascended the throne amidst the loud 
acclamations of the whole nation. Her youthful appear- 
ance, her kindly disposition, her dignified behaviour 
made an irresistible appeal to Englishmen of every class. 
Victoria literally took the hearts of her subjects by 
storm. Great, therefore, were the hopes cherished by 
many that her accession to the throne would be the 
beginning of brighter and better days, in which various 
classes of people, rich and poor, masters and workmen, 
would be brought together closely in bonds of good- 
fellowship to celebrate the triumphs of peace both at 
home and abroad. 

Many of these bright hopes were realised, but the age 
of universal peace had not yet dawned. Queen Victoria’s 
long reign (1837-1901) was more than once disturbed by 
the outbreak of great wars. In some of these wats 
England was among the parties engaged in hostilities, 
in others she remained an apprehensive spectator ; but 
all of them brought misery upon the land, and sorrow 
and anxiety upon the Queen. Among these unhappy 
conflicts was the Indian Mutiny, which had far-reaching 
results for the inhabitants of this land, for when it ended 
Queen Victoria became the ruler of India. 

When the Mutiny broke out, India was not a de- 


Disposition : character, nature. To take by storm: to capture at 
Irresistible: which cannot be once. 
resisted. Apprehensive : fearing danger, 
anxious. 
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pendency of the Crown. It was in the possession of a 
Company. This Company, which was a private com- 
mercial enterprise, Was started in 1600 as the Hast India 
Company. A century later it was reorganised, and 
became known as the United East India Company 
(1702). At first its members had no other intention than 
that of carrying on trade, put in course of time the 
effects of the long warfare between the English and their 
French rivals caused the traders to take over the 
administration of certain territories. The area over 
which their authority extended increased so rapidly that 
towards the end of the year 1856 the Company was im 
possession of the greater part of India. 

The achievements of its servants were put to a 
terrible test when, with astonishing suddenness, the 
Mutiny broke out in 1857. It swept over the country 
like a devastating hurricane, causing everywhere wide- 
spread destruction and terrible bloodshed. When the 
clouds of war lifted it was evident that great political 
changes were bound to take place. The Mutiny had 
sealed the fate of the Company, and English statesmen 
were determined to bring the administration of India 
directly under the Crown. 

Queen Victoria was not satisfied to play passive 
part while these momentous changes were being dis- 
cussed. On December 24, 1857, she wrote to Viscount 
Palmerston, the then Prime Minister, as follows: “ AS 
long as the Government was that of the Company, the 
Sovereign was generally left ignorant of the decisions 
and despatches. Now that the Government is to be that 


Devastating : causing great des- Passive: quiet, not active. 
truction. Despatches : documents or mes- 


Hurricane : a fierce storm. sages regarding affairs of state. 
To lift: to rise, to disappear. 
L 
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of the Crown, the directions will be given in her name, 
and a direct official responsibility will have to be 
established.” These words make it clear how greatly 
Queen Victoria was interested in Indian affairs. 

This interest is further shown in a letter from the 
Queen to the Earl of Derby, in which she discusses the 
first draft of the famous Proclamation that was about 
to be made to the Princes and the Peoples of India. 
The Queen writes: “ The Queen has asked Lord Malmes- 
bury to explain in detail to Lord Derby her objections 
to the draft Proclamation for India. The Queen would. 
be glad if Lord Derby would write it himself in his 
excellent language, bearing in mind that it is a female 
Sovereign who speaks to more than 100,000,000 of 
Eastern people, on assuming a direct government over 
them after a bloody war, giving them pledges which her 
future reign is to redeem, and explaining the principles 
of her government. Such a document should breathe 
feelings of generosity, benevolence, and religious feeling, 
pointing out the privileges which they will receive in 
being placed on an equality with the subjects of the 
British Crown, and the prosperity following in the train 
of civilisation.” 

The Queen’s wishes were duly taken into considera- 
tion, and the result was the famous Proclamation of 1858. 


Directions: instructions either good. 
by way of advice or by way of Benevolence: kindness. 
command. In the train of: in the track, in 
Draft: a rough copy. the wake. 
Pledges : promises. T'o take into consideration : to pay 
To redeem : to carry out, to make attention to. 


nz 
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Il. Tue QuEEN’s PROCLAMATION 


The Queen’s Proclamation was above all meant to be 
a message of peace. There was no trace in it of the 
bitterness and enmity that had divided Indians and 
Englishmen during the Mutiny. 

The Princes of India were notified that all treaties 
made between them and the East India Company were 
recognised by the Crown, and would be scrupulously 
observed. The Queen promised that she would respect 
the rights, honour, and dignity of the Indian Princes as 
her own. She expressed an earnest hope that the 
Princes as well as her other Indian subjects would in 
future enjoy that prosperity which is secured by internal 
peace and good government. 

Furthermore, all her Indian subjects were given assur- 
ance that none of them would be in any way either 
favoured or molested by reason of their religious observ- 
ances. On the contrary, irrespective of caste and creed, 
all were to enjoy the equal and impartial protection 
of the law. The same broad-minded policy was to be 
observed in the distribution of public offices. Indians 
of whatever race or creed were to be freely and imparti- 
ally admitted to those offices for which they were quali- 
fied by their education, ability, and integrity. 

If an allusion was made to the past, it was not with 
the intention of reopening but of healing the old wounds. 


Trace : sign. Irrespective: not regarding, in- 
Notified : informed. dependently of. 5 
Scrupulously : faithfully. ; 
To be given assurance: to be : 
promised. Integrity : uprightness, honesty. 


Policy : way of acting, principle. 


Molested : troubled, harmed. Allusion : reference, mention. 
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A We deeply lament”, said the Queen, “ the evils and 
misery which have been brought upon India; and we 
desire to show our mercy by pardoning the offences of 
those who have been misled, but who desire to return to 
the path of duty”. 

Such was the gracious message of the Queen from the 
West, and by none was it more appreciated than by 
those to whom it was addressed. It was read on Novem- 
ber 1, 1858, in the great Durbar held at Allahabad, and 
presided over by Lord Canning, the last Governor- 
General and the first Viceroy of India. At the same 
time Durbars were held at other district-towns of 
India, and everywhere the Proclamation was hailed as 
the dawn of a new era of peace and prosperity. 

We need give but one example. Mr. Romesh C. Dutt 
wrote in 1897, nearly forty years after the event had 

taken place, ‘‘I have pleasant recollections of the Durbar 
in a Bengal district town, which I attended on this 
occasion. Cheers from thousands accosted the message 
that the Queen had assumed the Government of India, 
and Brahmans held up their sacred thread, and uttered 
a blessing, which has come to be true : 

Maharaji Dirghajibi Haun: 

May the Great Queen Live Long!” 


Ill. THE QUEEN’s PLEDGES REDEEMED 


The solemn promises made by the Queen were not 
destined to remain idle words and an empty boast ; they 


To lament: to be sorry for. Appreciated: valued, prized. 
Misled: to be led astray, led Hailed: greeted, welcomed. 
into error, deceived. Recollection : remembrance. 


Gracious : kind, benevolent. To accost : to greet. 
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were made good. In thus redeeming the pledges which 
the Queen had made she was nobly seconded by Lord 
Canning. 

During the Mutiny many cruel deeds had been perpe- 
trated, for innocent women and helpless children had 
been ruthlessly massacred by the demented soldiery. 
These cruel murders had roused in the heart of many 
an Englishman not only feelings of anger but also a 
spirit of vindictiveness which amounted to downright 
hatred. Eye for eye and life for life became the slogan 
of these men, who allowed their longings for revenge to 
make them deaf to the dictates of reason. 

In these dreadful times, when feelings ran fever-high, 
Canning proved himself an able and high-minded states- 
man. He was led by reason and not by passion, and 
remained true to the principles of British justice. 

Far from following a policy of revenge, Canning left 
no means untried to stem the tide of vindictiveness. 
He wrote to the Prime Minister of England: “ For 
God’s sake, raise your voice, and stop this! As long as 
I have breath in my body, I will pursue no other policy 
than that I have been following, because it is immutably 
just. I will not govern in anger. Justice, and that as 
stern as law and might can make it, I will deal out. But I 
will never allow an angry word or act to proceed from the 
Government of India, as long as I am responsible for it.” 

In the spirit of these noble and almost sublime words, 


Made good: kept, fulfilled. To run fever-high: to be very 

Perpetrated : done. excited. 

Ruthlessly : mercilessly. Passion : anger, revenge. 

Demented: mad, out of one’s To stem the tide: to check, +o 
head. arrest. 

Vindictiveness : revenge. To raise one’s voice : to speak. 


Slogan : war-ery, watchword. Immutably : unchangeably. 
Dictate ;: command, order, rule. To deal out: to administer. 
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Canning set to work to pacify the country, and to lay 
the foundations of peaceful and prosperous administra- 
tion. One of the most important measures which he 
introduced was for the benefit of the agricultural popula- 
D tion of Bengal. In 1859 he passed the famous Act by 
which landlords were restrained from increasing at will 


LORD CANNING. 


the rents which the cultivators had to pay. Thus the 
condition of the ryot was considerably improved, and 
the extortions of greedy landlords effectively checked. 
Finally, it was under Lord Canning that Indians were 
given a greater share in the administration of the country. 
For the first time Indians were admitted to the Legis- 
lative Councils in order that they might tell the rulers 
of the country what Indians themselves thought of the 


© To set to work: to begin. Restrained : prevented. 
To pacify : to make peace in. Extortions : money exactions. 
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e 
laws by which they were governed. It is true that the -, , 
Indians admitted into these Councils were chosen by 
Government, and not by Indians themselves, but in 
spite of this drawback, Lord Canning’s policy is now 
recognised by all as having been the first step towards + 
making Legislative Councils truly representative, be- 
cause the members who sit in them are chosen by the. 
people of India. = 

Lord Canning’s broad-minded policy did not die out 
with his departure from India. Sir John Lawrence, for * 
example, gave clear proof of his regard for the Indian 
people in dealing with the question of the come tax. 
When the increased expenses of Government made the 
introduction of an income tax imperative, the European 
community in India were of opinion that Indians alone 
should pay taxes. But the Viceroy ignored these ridicu- 
lous claims. He was above petty racial distinctions, and 
the income tax was imposed on Indians and Europeans 
alike. 

Lawrence had a further opportunity of showing that 
he had the interests of India at heart when, during the 
famine in Orissa, he laid down the principles of the 
Famine Policy, which was afterwards instrumental in 
saving the lives of thousands of unfortunate people. 

Thus; litt ah better and brighter days dawned 
for thiesnd-or athe dreadful days of the Mutiny 
wofesgiadually forg ace and Englishmen no 
Igh ‘Gb viewed each ot ith distrust. The Queen had 

herrpremise. ai 
Mi APIO eq : 


Di Mack: : disadvantag 4 f Petty : small, insignificant. 

To die ext’. to cease, y To have at heart: to care for. 
Regard : “liking, respéc To be instrumental: to help, to ¢ 
Imperative : nemesary op serve as a means. 
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IV. Empress or INp1ra. 


In the space of less than twenty years, affairs had 
eimproved to such an extent that it was possible further 
to strengthen. the bonds of goodwill and reverence that 
mutually united the Queen and her Indian subjects. 
| On January 1, 1877, Lord Lytton proclaimed to the 
 * Princes and Reape of India, that the Queen had assumed 
| = the title of “ Empress of India.” The Proclamation of 
r _ 1858 had been hailed with joy, and the assumption of 
_ the Imperial title was greeted with an outburst of real 
loyalty, for the people ia come to realise that British 
rule in India was based on principles of justice and pro- 
gress. There are many reasons why men should honour 
the memory of Victoria, Queen-Empress of India, and 
prominent among them is the important part she played 
in the work of the beneficent and progressive adminis- 
tration of the land of India. 


To improve: to grow better. Assumption : the act of assuming 
or of taking. 
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